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Chronologically Speaking 


Wawayanda Patent 
First Settler — Sarah Wells 
Land O’ Goshen — First Deed 


First Marriage — Sarah Wells and William Bull 


First Presbyterian Church 
Township Deed 

Half-Shire Town of Orange County 
First Court House 

Farmers Hall Academy 

Battle of Minisink 

Fiddlers Green Running Track 
Noah Webster — School ‘Teacher 
Township Organized 

Goshen Repository, First Newspaper 
Goshen, the County Seat 
Imported Messenger 

Special Incorporation 

Bank of Orange County 

First Trotting Match 

Opening of the Erie 

Definite Incorporation 


Goshen Fire Co. No. 1 


Rysdyk’s Hambletonian at Goshen Fair 


Historic Track 
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An Introduction To The Land O’ Goshen 


Writing the history of a community, especially one which 
purposely contrasts the past with the present through a series of 
separate sketches, requires a successful selection of subjects and a 
quality of writing which will stimulate the interest of many read- 
ers. It also requires careful and painstaking study of voluminous 
records. All this is difficult enough when one writes for a local 
market, that is, for consumption in the area concerning which the 
story is written. It is still more difficult when one writes for a 
wider audience. In that case the story cannot remain strictly in- 
sular; it must include something of what has happened outside 
the community and it must describe common and universal ex- 
periences which make people feel as if they had themselves partici- 
pated in them. 


This book will be of interest primarily to the people of 
Goshen because it will recall nostalgic memories to them. It will 
interest others who will read here of an American community in 
transition. Here in Goshen are portrayed changes which are nor- 
mal in every way but one. Goshen became and remained one of 
the best known trotting centers in the United States, and for that 
reason experienced many things that are out of the ordinary. 


One is struck by the speed and the quality of change in Go- 
shen. It is common in Europe and other older settled areas to ex- 
plain to visitors the continuity of community life, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, the disappearance of landmarks and 
change in the use of buildings over a period of centuries. In like 
manner in Goshen, as Miss Sharts explains so well, there have been 
both continuity and change, and this is what makes the story 
interesting. For example, she describes how hotels and horse rac- 
ing flourished and declined together, the uses to which various 


buildings have been put, and how certain landmarks have given 
way to others. 


Here is the story of changing cultural and institutional pat- 
terns. Here also is the story of continuing processes in govern- 
ment, in education, in commerce, in Civic activities and in all that 
makes for the good life in a community. The past and present 
blend into one. 


I hope that Miss Sharts continues to find challenging subjects 
to explore and write about. 


Albert B. Corey 
New York State Historian 
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‘Thanks To You All... 


No words of acknowledgement could include by name or ade- 
quately express my apprcciation to all the persons who have in so 
many ways made possible this brief but, I hope, comprehensive 
history of Goshen and report on the community as it is at present. 
But none are forgotten in my own mind, either those to whom | 
have referred once or many times for information and guidance or 
those with whom I have had even the bricfest correspondence. 


Of greatest importance in making results of the research and 
writing available to the public has been the very practical express- 
ion of confidence and interest on the part of Roscoe W. Smith, 
founder-director of the Old Muscum Village of Smith’s Clove at 
Monroe. Goshen town and village as well as I bear a debt of 
gratitude to him. Mr. Smith wrote that he made a loan to bridge 
the gap between writing and sales not only out of regard for my 
work as official historian but “because of the welcome and friendli- 
ness of the Goshen people to myself and the Orange & Rockland 
Electric Company through all the years since 1907,” when the 
Smith firm took over the Goshen system. 


For initial recognition and the confidence underlying this and 
other similar work, I am grateful to the late George L. Seese in his 
capacity as editor of The Middletown Times Herald and his suc- 
cessor in that position, Edward P. Dougherty. Other newspaper- 
men who have given support and guidance are Myron M. Albert, 
editor and publisher of the Goshen Independent Republican and 
his predecessor, Harold J. Jonas. Former Mayor Walter G. 
Brown’s encouragement brought the book to completion, and the 
editing and guidance of Mildred Parker Seese were invaluable, 
besides some contributions of data from her. 


William F. Welsh and Grace (Lee) Roosa, title searchers who 
are generous with their files; Dwight L. Akers, whose research and 
writing have been most enlightening; Miss Edna L. Jacobsen of the 
New York State Library staff and her successor in the history and 
manuscripts section, Miss Juliet Wolohan; Harry H. Smith, cur- 
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ator of the historical collection of Goshen Library; Mrs. E. J. 
Dikeman, Meta (Smith) Bush and my brother, Casper R. Sharts, 
are among those who rate individual mention. Esther (English) 
Bach, art instructor at Goshen Central School, has been generous 
with time and talent in many more ways than appear on the print- 
ed page; likewise Ralph Krubner, photographer, and the Lisack 
brothers, Arthur and Daniel. 


Of course, the work of many persons long gone as well as 
some still living is represented in the sources, printed and manu- 
script, from which much has been drawn, beginning with the un- 
identified Goshen newspaper writers of the early 1800s and down 
to the present, with emphasis on Victor M. and his son Frank 
Drake of the Independent Republican, and Edward H. Mott, who 
called himself The Antiquarian. ‘The published histories of 
the county by Eager, Ruttenber & Clark and Headley and many 
more limited volumes have been freely consulted. Goshen Library, 
Historic ‘Track and the Harness Horse Hall of Fame have been 
particular places of source material outside the public records of 
state, county, town, village and school district. 


Finally, I mention the practical recognition of the present and 
continuing value of such a record as this by the Goshen Town and 
Village Boards. 


To all those who have aided lately or in the past, and to the 
memory of those now gone whose words of encouragement or work 
have contributed toward this book: ‘Thank you. 


ELIZABETH SHARTS 
Official Goshen Historian 


Goshen, New York 
January 25, 1960 
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Chronologically Speaking IV 
A brief history by dates 


An Introduction to The Land O’ Goshen V 
by Dr. A. B. Corey, State Historian 
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This Is Goshen XI 
Early Goshen I 


Part of the Wawayanda Patent; Denne, the first settler; 
sent fostor daughter ahead; evolution of Goshen township; 
the Sarah Wells story. 


The County Seat 11 


Evolution of county; Court System, including hanging of 
Claudius Smith; Court House; Surrogate; County Clerk; 
Orange Farm; Supervisor Kenneth Sinsabaugh. 


The Iron Horse 22 


Building of Erie Railroad; opened to Goshen with celebra- 
tion in 1841. 


Village Incorporation ah) 


Formality of 1809; disastrous fires and growth of village 
due to railroad; result in charter of 1843; village seals, 
1843-1959; From the Records; Ordinances and By-laws; 
Town Clock; Prospect Lake; Fire Protection, 1843 to pres- 
ent; The Cataracts; Protection into Cataract; The Mini- 
sinks; Dikeman Hose; Village Buildings; Police Depart- 
ment. 
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Work and Play 


Highways; sidewalks; Modes of Life; Light and Sound; 
Agriculture; Trade and Commerce; A Start for McGarrah; 
The Coates-Goshen Car; Newbury Foundry; Cider and 
Vinegar; American Rich Cut Glass; Among Current Busi- 
nesses. 


Home of the Trotter 


Early tracks; Imported Messenger; Baronet; development 
of trotting horse; Hambletonian; Historic Track; Good Time 
Park and the Hambletonian Race; Horses and Hounds; 
G. & M. Riding Club; Hall of Fame of the Trotter. 


In Leisure Hours 


Social affairs; Stage and Music; Church Park; War Me- 
morials; Minisink Monument; Wisner Memorial; For the 
Orange Blossoms; Everett Memorial; Harriman Fountain; 
Memorial Park. 


A New Era 


Growth and Prospects; Land O’Goshen verse with Pictorial 
Section. 


Life In Goshen 


Religion: First Presbyterian; St. James’s Episcopal; Metho- 
dist; St. John’s Roman Catholic; Olivet Chapel; St. John’s 
A.U.M.P.; Christian Reformed. Education: Farmers Hall- 
Webster’s School; Public Schools; St. John’s; Salesian; 
Broadlea; Christian Reformed. Goshen Library; News 
and Advertising; History of the Independent Republican. 
Financial Institutions: Bank of Orange County; Goshen 
National; Goshen Savings; Savings and Loan. Goshen 
Hospital; Hospital Auxiliary; Cerebral Palsy Clinic. Hotels 
of Goshen: Orange Inn; Denton’s Tavern; The Occidental; 
Goshen Inn; And several others. Chamber of Commerce; 
Post Office. 


Landmarks That Have Passed 


Interpines; The Pines; Gale-Westcott Home; The Steward 
Place; The St. Elmo, and its proprietor, ‘‘Pa’? Hock; Oyster 
Stew and Sodas; Midway Park. 
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Land O’ Goshen 
‘The County Seat of Orange 
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On The Main Line Of The Erie 
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Fight Excellent Schools 
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Three Efficient Fire Companies 
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Good Time Park 
True Home of The Hambletonian 
Two Beautiful Parks and A Square 
Land Of Abundance 
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The Main Street Mile 


Early Goshen 


Goshen is the County Seat of Orange. The village lies in a 
valley between Golden and Slate Hills. It is a place of peace and 
plenty, with name derived from the Goshen in Canaan of Biblical 
history, signifying “the best of the land.” 


Before the white man’s settlement Slate Hill was the site of 
an Indian village. ‘The first settlers built blockhouses on the 
present Weston Parkway and on Scotchtown Avenue to guard 
against raids, but there never was any such trouble here. 


Goshen was part of the Wawayanda Patent, a vast land tract 
granted by English authorities to Dr. John Bridges and Company 
April 29, 1703, after the Bridges group had acquired title from the 
Indians by a deed dated March‘, 1703, now owned and exhibited 
by Goshen Library. No permanent settlement was achieved, how- 
ever, until 1712 when, apparently fearful of cancellation of the 
grant, two survivors of the original twelve patentees, together with 
Daniel Crommelin who had bought a share in the company, made 
a final successful effort. 


The two were Christopher Denne (Denn, Deane), a carpenter 
from Staten Island who seems unquestionably the first and prob- 
ably was the only one of the original proprietors to establish a 
home on the tract; and Benjamin Aske, New York City mer- 
chant, who took the Warwick region south of Denne. Crommelin, 
likewise a city merchant, staked a claim adjoining Denne on the 
southeast. 


When Dr. Bridges died soon after the patent was issued, his 
share, which had automatically gone to his partners under their 
company plan, was bought by his widow Ann, who shortly dis- 
posed of it to John Van Horne. Henry Ten Eyck, Philip Rokeby 
and Cornelius Christianse also soon sold their interests in the 
patent, mainly to Crommelin, the renowned Elias Boudinot of 
New Jersey, John Merritt and Derick Vanderburg, an original 
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member of the company, the latter two of whose families still are 
represented by name in the Wawayanda area. 


In 1706 the eight remaining original owners had entered into 
an agreement by which survivorship rights were cancelled (Liber 
B, page 3, Orange County Land Records). ‘That document iden- 
tifies them as Derick Vanderburg, bricklayer; John Cholwell, mer- 
chant; Christopher Denn, carpenter; Lancaster Syms (Symes, 
Simms) , Gent.; John Merritt, merchant; Dan’! Honan, Gent.; Ben- 
jamin Aske, merchant; and Peter Matthews, Gent. 


Also in that year the eight made one of several unsuccessful 
attempts to induce settlement by a document signed March 30, 
1706, incorporating two agreements, both of which appear to 
have expired by the time Denne came to Wawayanda. One re- 
lated to potential sale of large parcels and encouragement for 
establishment of mills; the other offered ‘free liberty of taking up, 
impropriating and using” 600 acres “in one intire piece” to any 
one of their number (that is any holder of one full twelfth share) 
who should be first to “settle a ffarme and familey upon some part 
of their respective divicion before the month of May in the year 
L709. 


The language of that agreement suggests some association of 
the Church of England with the Wawayanda Patent or effort to 
hold the territory free of dissenter groups, such as the Presbyterians 
from Jamaica, L. I. who were looking for land. Few modern 
dictionaries carry the word “‘impropriate,” but an 1868 edition of 
the original Noah Webster compilation defines it thus: To put “a 
benefice into the hands of a layman.” 


Although this bonus plan did not work, the persistent tradi- 
tion of Denne’s haste to establish a settlement suggests that an in- 
formal or unrecorded extension of date may have been agreed 
upon. ‘There are also other possible explanations for rushing his 
young foster daughter, Sarah Wells, to his claim site in May of 
1712 and for his parting assurance that her hazardous journey was 
“for the company’ as well as for himself. 
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The vast Evans Patent lying in both Orange and Ulster 
Counties and embracing part of Wawayanda had been rescinded 
in 1699 because of belated recognition by authorities of the size 
of the grant and the lack of development of it. “The Wawayanda 
Patent, on file among Orange County land records (Liber B, page 
1), carried no date limitation, settlement or development require- 
ments, but the Wawayanda patentees were wise in the ways of 
government; most of them had, in fact, been officials about the 
time the grant was made. 


Moreover, Denne and a couple of Bridges Company members 
had visited the Wawayanda tract and recognized that its vague 
boundaries encompassed far more territory than anyone had sup- 
posed; and also by 1712 it was evident that a suit waged by Dr. 
Samuel Staats ever since issuance of the Bridges patent was gain- 
ing headway. Dr. Staats, also a one-time official, had purchased 
Wawayanda from the Indians nearly a year before Bridges, but 
his claim for a patent confirming title had been denied because he 
identified Wawayanda as lying in Ulster rather than Orange 
County. In the end, however, in 1713 after Staats himself had 
died, the Colonial Council recognized his claim and ordered the 
Bridges company to create a thirteenth share in his name, inherited 
by his heirs. 


In addition to all that, Denne is said to have had personal 
reasons for getting away from the immediate vicinity of the au- 
thorities, reasons that probably were essentially political but did 
involve at one time an accusation of theft of a boat. It belonged 
to one Sebring, a member of the government, to whom it was 
necessary for transport from his home, and the Council minutes 
now in the State Library show that on October 15, 1708, Denne 
was charged with “a Breach of Privilege and a great Contempt of 
the House.”” He was taken into custody next day, “acknowledged 
his fault” and asked pardon. ‘The Council summoned him again 
on November 19, and granted a discharge “upon paying his Fees.” 
There is clear hint of political pique in the Denne pleadings on 
his initial appearance. 


South Church Street Photo by Ralph Krubner 


Denne was obviously a man of considerable property and re- 
sources but was said to have been too easy-going and debt-ridden 
for comfortable living so near the seat of government. ‘Those 
weaknesses appear to have operated, however, to give him a place 
in history as the first resident property owner in Goshen and his 
foster daughter the distinction of being the first white woman who 
became a permanent resident of the early Goshen area. Her story 
is one of the cherished traditions of Orange County. 


In great haste, according to the old story, Denne dispatched 
an expedition from New York up the Hudson by sloop in charge 
of Sarah, then 18. Guided by Indians and accompanied by two 
white men, the girl made the long and arduous trek from the 
mouth of the Moodna through the forest and over rough terrain 
to a site on the Otterkill designated by Denne. A crude cabin had 
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already been put up by the time Denne and his wife Elizabeth 
arrived next day. Other settlers came shortly from Jamaica, L. LI, 
and in deeds filed in 1714 and thereafter they called the place 
Goshen. 

Tradition says that several men chose the name as they view- 
ed the valley from a height, probably Slate Hill. 


The Dennes are said to have become conscience-stricken 
about sending their foster daughter ahead into the wilderness and 
hastened to join her but came by way of another early trail skirt- 
ing Sugar Loaf and camped the final night under a huge tree at 
the head of the present Main Street, barely two miles from the 
girl and her companions. ‘That was “the Goshen tree” that served 
as a compass point in early deeds, standing probably in the small 
triangle where the modern Sarah Wells Trail meets Main Street. 


It should be interpolated here that between the Dennes and 
the people from Long Island there was no aésociation, no common 
interest as settlers in the wilderness. The Dennes were Episco- 
palian, the Goshen community was Presbyterian. ‘The distinction 
was significant in that time and circumstance. 


The township with village center was laid out in 1721 by two 
Jamaica men, John Everett and Samuel Clowes, who had bought 
part of the Wawayanda tract and began settling Long Island fami- 
lies on it about 1714. They divided it into lots for sale and ran two 
broad streets a mile in each direction from their intersection, our 
Main and Church Streets now. However, Main then followed a 
straight course through the common ground, now Church Park. 
It was, and is, an exact mile from the Court House (the original 
church site) to the Goshen Tree, and also a mile (along Green- 
wich Avenue) from the intersection to a marker near Steward’s 
Lane on the Florida Road. The East and West Division Roads 
paralleled Main Street a mile away in each direction. 


The proprietors set aside a 9-acre plot for a meetinghouse “oi 
ye Presbeterian perswassion and such other uses as the Town shall 
order.’ The church, the Court House, firehouse, county, town and 
village offices are on this parcel, part of which has been sold off. 
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Originally it embraced also the school and burial ground. ‘The 
tract reached from the present Court Lane to Church Street, and 
from the rear of the lots on the westerly side of Webster Avenue 
almost to Park Place. 


A parcel also was provided for a blacksmith, 200 acres for the 
minister, and an 18-acre plot known as Lime Stone Hill, about 
two miles south of the intersection, was to be used by “the inhabi- 
tants of Goshen in common forever.” ‘This is the high ground 
that includes the former Borden District School, now owned by 
Minisink Chapter, D. A. R. 


The Precinct of Goshen, which pre-dated the township, was 
formed about 1714 and embraced nearly all the original Orange 
County except that part which is now Rockland. ‘The only post 
office for the interior was at Goshen, which also became the politi- 
cal and court center of the territory. ‘The precinct was credited 
with 310 males above the age of 10. Because it was too large for 
convenience, the area was divided into the Precincts of Goshen 
and Cornwall in 1764. And then, under a general act for setting 
up towns in the new State of New York in 1788, the Town of 
Goshen was established, its area greatly reduced by formation of 
other towns and its boundaries defined by law. Finally Goshen 
contributed toward Hamptonburgh when that town was set off in 
1830 and toward Chester in 1845. 


By further legislation affecting the county boundaries, in 1798 
Goshen, a half-shire town since 1727, became the County Seat and 
thereby a place of increased importance. Newburgh, which came 
into the county then with other former Ulster territory, claimed 
alternate court sittings and eventually obtained a Court House 
(1841-2) and shared some other county offices. Until then much 
county business was done at Orange ‘Town (now New City) in the 
present Rockland County, though with increasing tendency to- 
ward Goshen. 


That is the evolution of the Town of Goshen in the modern 
sense as distinguished from the proprietary town launched by Ever- 
ett and Clowes in 1714. 
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THE SARAH WELLS STORY 


In 1718 Sarah Wells married William Bull of Wolverhampton, 
England, who had come by way of Ireland in 1716 to Daniel Crom- 
melin’s settlement six miles away to build the stone house called 
Greycourt. ‘Theirs is said to have been the first marriage in this 
Land O’ Goshen. It took place in the new double cabin of the 
Dennes, but not without proper regard for the Church of Eng: 
land’s requirements, so far as was possible under primitive cir- 
cumstances. 


Courts of justice had been established, but there was no 
church short of New York, and no clergyman to proclaim the banns 
for three successive weeks before the ceremony. Family tradition 
is that a magistrate officiated and that he as the wedding hour 
drew near, proclaimed the approaching nuptials at the front door 
to the forest beyond the clearing, then to the cattle and outbuild- 
ings at the rear, and then, again from the front door, this time to 
the wilderness at large. That, it was agreed, satisfied the letter of 
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Sketch by Wesley Dennis 
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the law in the province. There must have been at least a few 
guests though population in the area still was sparse, and some 
festivity, since part of the bride’s linen homespun hand embroid- 
ered wedding gown is yet exhibited at the Bull homestead. 


Denne gave his adopted daughter 100 acres, though the actual 
transfer was said to have been made in the name of her first-born 
son, John. In the meantime, while living in a cabin nearby, Wil- 
liam and Sarah completed in 1727 the 3-story stone house now own- 
ed by the Bull Family Association and occupied by descendants, 
standing on land patented to Bull and Thomas Girard adjoining 
the Denne tract. The size of the stones is remarkable. Bull was a 
mason by trade, and Sarah is said to have shared in the work on 
their house. The basement kitchen had extremely wide doorway 
to permit horses to drag in the massive logs required for heating 
that room and cooking in the enormous fireplace. A fine spring is 
housed also in the basement, an unusual convenience and safety 
measure in the event of Indian hostility which, however, the Bulls 
never experienced. 


Much furniture still in use in the Stone House was made by 
William from fruitwoods on the farm, apple, cherry and peach. 
Besides farming, he continued to practice his trade until his death 
in 1756, and a number of stone houses of his family and others are 
yet, like his own, in excellent preservation. 


Like other pioneers, the Bulls grew flax, which the women 
spun and wove along with the innumerable other farm and house- 
hold chores, with some help, however, from slaves, whose quarters 
adjoining the kitchen may still be seen. Visitors interested in 
touring the house are welcome for a slight fee. The highway 
nearby, approximately the route Sarah followed to Wawayanda, 
appears to have been called “‘the Chawangonck path” but is now 
officially the Sarah Wells Trail. 


It is said that six descendants of William and Sarah fought 
for the King to every five who joined the cause of American Inde- 
pendence and that the master of the Stone House at that time was 
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a Loyalist while his wife, like many of the Bull wives, saved the 
family property by reason of her Patriot sympathies. And so their 
home has come down as one of Orange County’s most cherished 
Jandmarks, a place where hundreds of their descendants gather an- 
nually from nearby and far away for an August picnic under the 
great trees in memory of their courageous ancestors. The 1959 
gathering was the 92nd annual reunion. 


When Sarah died in 1796 at the age of 102, she had twelve 
children, 98 grandchildren, 212 great grandchildren and 13 great 
great grandchildren. She may be called the origina] Goshen ca- 
reer girl, apparently Goshen’s first permanent resident. 


The Bull Stone House Sketch by Audrey W. Zeigler 
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Photo by Ralph Krubner 


Court House — 1959 


Photo by Ralph Krubner 


Surrogate’s Court — 1959 


The County Seat 


As County Seat, Goshen has been a hub of government since 
the final county reorganization in 1797-98. Its importance steadily 
increased after its designation as a half-shire town and establish- 
ment of a court here in 1727. And today the county buildings 
dominate the Goshen scene, county officials and employes are an 
important part of its population and economy. 


County Seat status almost from its beginning accounts largely 
for Goshen’s character as well as appearance. It was particularly 
distinguished in the late 18th and early 19th centuries for men of 
the legal profession who resided here or had come from New York 
City and elsewhere for training and to start their careers. 


Orange, one of the original counties erected in 1683, was 
named for William, the Dutch Prince of Orange who was accorded 
equal sovereignty with his English wife, Mary, in 1689 and, as 
William III, continued to rule Britain after her death. But, since 
the area was not sufficiently populated to warrant full organiza- 
tion, it was for sometime attached, much in the manner of a 
borough, to New York City, the seat of provincial government. 
Until after 1700 those officials who did live in the county were in 
the neighborhood of Haverstraw close to the Hudson, and the 
County Seat was automatically established in Orangetown when a 
jail was erected there in 1703. Indication of the growth of Goshen 
and its environs lies in its designation as half-shire town within 15 
years after its initial settlement. 


THE COURT SYSTEM 


Orange County government began to take form with the nam- 
ing of a High Sheriff in 1685 and the beginning of its court history 
in 1691, although the wilderness was a county in name only until 
the first sessions of the Court of Common Pleas and of the Justices 
of the Peace at Orangetown in 1703, the latter serving in the man- 
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ner of a Board of Supervisors. Sessions of the Supreme Court, 
likewise authorized in 1691, have been held in the county since 
about 1704 and in Goshen since 1727. This was called Circuit 
Court from 1821 until institution of the Judicial System in 1846, 
providing for Supreme and Circuit Courts and Court of Oyer and 
Terminer (now County Court) holding at least two sessions per 
year in the county. The Supreme Court of the Ninth Judicial 
District, comprising the Counties of Orange, Dutchess, Putnam, 
Westchester and Rockland, now holds seven terms in Orange each 
year, and the County Court has five. Both alternate between 
Goshen and Newburgh in accordance with agreement when the 
County lines were set in 1797, and both sit frequently for special 
and extraordinary terms. The Children’s Court, established about 
1922, was served by the County Judge until the burden of- work 
brought about election of a separate judge in 1958. 


A Court House, with jail attached, was the first public build- 
ing in Goshen. By an act of the Colonial Assembly in 1737 the 
Justices of the Peace of that part of the county north and west of 
“the highlands” were authorized to erect ‘‘a court house and gaol” 
at Goshen and tax land owners of the area to finance it. This was 
built of logs and stone where the Orange Inn now stands, and part 
of its dungeon wall survived in a south wall of the hotel until 1920. 
The modern flagged terrace at the rear of the lobby is in the dun- 
geon location. 


Need for larger quarters resulted in a 2-story stone Court 
House which was completed in 1775 on the site now occupied by 
the County Building. A third story and cupola with bell were 
added to the Court House in 1801, and the Surrogate and County 
Clerk then moved their offices from their homes to the new top 
floor. When the present Court House, across the street, was com- 
pleted in 1842, the stone building was razed and the stones carried 
by prisoners to the rear of the new structure for a jail on Court 
Lane. The present brick jail replaced it in 1910. 

During this Court House change the Presbyterians built a 
path around the church and its grounds and scooped out soil to 
improve the grade. In the course of excavation the ground gave 
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way and reputedly disclosed the burial place of Claudius Smith, 
the Tory marauder of the Ramapos and Smith’s Clove, who had 
been confined in the earlier dungeon until hanged in 1779 from a 
tree in what was called “the jail yard,’ now within Church Park. 
Since his stature was well known, there was little hesitancy about 
identifying the bones, and tradition says that Smith’s skull was 
claimed as a trophy and stored at the meat market of Col. Little 
until the Court House neared completion. ‘Then it was filled with 
mortar and masoned up in the wall above the main entrance. 
Still another folktale mentions that Claudius’s wrist bone was 
made into a knife handle by Goshen’s leading blacksmith, Orin 
Ensign, and was in the Ensign family’s possession many years later. 


Smith, who has numerous highly respected descendants in the 
county, might now be remembered as a hero here and, like Bene- 
dict Arnold, in England had Britain won the American war. In 
his own era and long afterward he was called a Tory; Loyalist in 
modern terms. His father, David, likewise was a Tory, but so in- 
offensive and highly respected that, after early arrest and brief de- 
tention, he was permitted to return to his home in Smith’s Clove, 
the present Monroe, though in 1780 he was fined 25 pounds “for his 
son going to and joining the enemy.” David himself had refused 
to sign the Articles of Association for the Committee of Safety and 
Observation, and two sons and three grandsons are recorded as 
actively Tory; but one son and grandson — surprisingly Samuel, 
one of the four sons of Claudius — are on Patriot military records. 


Research by descendants of Claudius Smith has revealed that 
“the cowboy of the Ramapos” was not the actual perpetrator of 
many of the acts attributed to him; and the order for his execution, 
found some years ago in the Hall of Records in New York City, 
contradicts the popular belief that he was “hung for murder.” It 
was a time of war, and such depredations as those of which Smith 
was found guilty — theft of horses, cattle, silverware and money — 
were rated acts of treason to the Patriot cause. ‘Thus, the court 
order to Sheriff Nicoll directed that Claudius Smith be hung at 
Goshen January 22, 1779, for three specific crimes of burglary and 
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robbery. He was hanged from a Balm of Gilead specimen 13 feet 
in circumference that was known for years afterward as “the hang- 
man’s tree,” which was cut down in 1921 after lightning had torn 
away the very limb that always had been pointed out as the one 
from which Smith was hung. 


A sinister reminder of the few hangings in Goshen exists in the 
form of a heavy iron piece resembling an old hitching post weight. 
It serves as doorstop in the men’s room at the Court House. Its 
original use was as the weight on the end of the hanging rope. 


The interior of the 1842 Court House was remodeled in 1895. 
Since then there have been only minor alterations and a major ex- 
terior repair job in 1954, including a second story access corridor 
to the adjacent former Surrogate Building for judge’s chambers, 
though without altering the much admired style of the Court 
House. In accordance with early custom, the building includes 
living quarters for the sheriff's family. 


The new jail, between Erie Street and Scotchtown Avenue, 
will cost nearly $2,000,000. It will be a modern style structure 
completed probably in 1960. 


THE SURROGATE 


The court system includes the Surrogate, handling wills and 
other estate matters. Orange County has had a Surrogate since 
1727, with exception of 1750-54, when the Court of Common Pleas 
was authorized to handle and record such matters. “The Surrogate 
Court was established in 1754. Early Orange County residents ac- 
tually had to go to New York to transact Surrogate business, but 
at least since 1759 Goshen has had the office intermittently be- 
cause the work was done in the home or private office of the 
incumbent. 


Surrogate records at Goshen start in 1787, except Letters of 
Administration, which date from 1823. Earlier letters were lost in 
a fire in the stone Court House. Records of wills prior to 1787 are 
in the office of the Clerk of the Court of Appeals in Albany, some 
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also in the archives of the Secretary of State and the New York 
County Surrogate, and some in Ulster County because of the 
change of boundaries in 1798. 


The Surrogate’s office seems to have been in Goshen contin- 
uously since Dr. Benjamin Tusten became Surrogate in 1778, and 
in a public building since 1801. From that year until 1814 the 
Surrogate and County Clerk shared the top floor of the stone Court 
House, and then the Surrogate was in the Clerk’s “‘fire-proof” build- 
ing until 1874, when a brick structure was erected beside the 
Court House. About 1900 a wing was added to this to provide a 
court room for the Surrogate on the first floor and a meeting room 
for the Supervisors above. The Surrogate’s Building in modern 
classic style on Park Place, occupied in 1953, provides fireproof 
vaults for records, which are filed according to estate names. The 
system was completely modernized with the move into the new 
building. 


Surrogate Court sessions are held weekly at Goshen and New- 
burgh and once a month at Port Jervis, and at such other times 
and places as the Surrogate may direct. 


COUNTY CLERK 


Until 1916 the Orange County Clerk served also as Court 
Clerk. The office of County Clerk was instituted in 1691, though 
records appear to begin with the filing of a deed in 1703. The 
office serves as registrar of deeds, mortgages, court records, adop- 
tions and similar matters, and the Clerk is agent for the State Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles. The office also represents the federal 
naturalization and passport services. Recordings have been by 
photostat since 1938. ‘The office of Commissioner of Jurors, there- 
tofore among the clerk’s duties, was established in 1960. 


The Clerk’s records, including even those relating to the area 
of Rockland County, were moved here in 1798. Like the Surro- 
gate, this official kept the records and did business in his home 
until the Legislature of 1814 required a “fire-proof’”’ building for 
the Clerk. Such a building was erected on the site of the later 
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Surrogate’s Building next to the present Court House. It was torn 
down in 1853, two years after a 2-room typical professional build- 
ing in miniature classic style had been completed at the apex of 
the churchyard triangle. The foyer in front of the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau office in the present County Building actually is that build- 
ing of 1851, approximately on the stone Court House site. It was 
greatly enlarged in 1887, and then doubled in 1937 by addition of 
a wing on land acquired from the church. Virtually all county 
agencies except Surrogate and other courts were then housed in 
that building. But in less than 20 years expanding business and 
population of the county necessitated outside quarters for several 
departments. 


The Election Commissioners went back to Town Hall; the 
Health Department is in a remodelled building on Kelsey Lane; 
the Welfare staff in a structure on Webster Avenue erected in 1955 
when a lot became available after a new county garage had been 
built at the westerly edge of the village; the probation staff and ju- 
dicial chambers are in the old Surrogate Building on Main Street; 
the Children’s Court and the new Mental Health Clinic are in the 
remodeled Corey Building on the former Interpines tract. Modern 
expansion of several county functions occasioned part of the crowd- 
ing; but the Clerk’s need for additional record storage space also 
has become pressing. 


The structure called the County Building now is shared by 
the County Treasurer, Court Clerk, Motor Vehicle Bureau, natur- 
alization service, County Planner and Highway Department, with 
Supervisors’ offices and meeting chamber taking up much of the 
second floor. 


That, in brief is the evolution of government and buildings 
that lend such substantial air to the Goshen landscape. The old- 
est, as well as the architecturally finest among them, is the Court 
House (1842), and the newest (excepting the jail now under con- 


struction on the Interpines site) is the Surrogate’s Building 
Gb95D) 2 
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ORANGE FARM 


Orange Farm, the County Welfare institution, and therefor 
part of the county establishment, is in Goshen township, 3! miles 
from the village on the Florida road. The buildings and their 
grounds, including farm structures, occupy about twenty of the 
261 acres in the county-owned black dirt and upland tract. 


Although its main building is a stone structure completed 
when the farm was established in 1831, it rates high among such 
institutions. It operates as a distinct part of the Welfare Depart- 
ment, with a superintendent responsible to the Welfare Commis- 
sioner. It provides haven for county residents unable to support 
themselves or in need of hospital care they cannot afford, with ex- 
ception of Newburgh town and city, which withdrew from the 
county department in 1853 but now is negotiating for return to it. 
Middletown rejoined the county system January 1, 1959, after 
twelve years of independent operation. <A 100-bed infirmary cost- 
ing about $1,200,000, completed in 1959, gives the institution 
total hospital capacity of 264 beds in addition to those for other 
persons, making overall provision for accommodation of 370. 


A legislative act of 1824 provided for establishment of such a 
farm as a more economical way of caring for indigent persons than 
boarding them in private homes. ‘The original building, erected 
by John H. Corwin and Samuel Bull of Wallkill for $7,289, has 
walls of limestone quarried on the property, the same quarry from 
which stone for St. James’s Episcopal edifice in Goshen was taken 
23 years later and which supplied stone for the Presbyterian Church 
in 1871. It is part of the same rock outcrop that is now the basis 
for the large crushed stone and blacktop industrial development of 
the Dutchess Quarry & Supply Company adjoining Orange Farm. 


The first addition to the establishment was an asylum for 
insane persons put up in 1848 at right angle to and about 100 feet 
from the original building. In 1865 a building was erected in “the 
south field” for colored people. It was converted many years ago 
to a house for the tenant farmer. ‘The insane asylum was enlarged 
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in 1875, but soon afterward all such persons were transferred to the 
Middletown State Hospital. The first infirmary was built in 1911 
as a link between the 1830 structure and the former asylum addi- 
tion of 1875. Another wing, added in 1936, joins all the buildings 
in the form of a T with the original as nucleus. There is also a 
residence for the Welfare Commissioner on the property. 


KENNETH SINSABAUGH 


Quiet and courageous, with 
considerable public service of 
non-political character to his 
credit, Kenneth Sinsabaugh 
has headed the Goshen town 
government as Supervisor, 
first by appointment and 
then by election, since the 
death of Dr. John F. Kane 
early in 1958. The excellent 
management of Goshen af- 
fairs by Dr. Kane, four years 
as village Mayor and 22 years 
as town Supervisor, made Go- 
shen strong among county 
units and demanded a successor not wholly inexperienced or un- 
familiar with town and county affairs. 


Supervisor 
Kenneth Sinsabaugh 


Mr. Sinsabaugh, fifth generation on the family farm at the 
entrance to Maple Avenue on the village outskirts, made a reputa- 
tion in 1942-43 as foreman of an Extraordinary Grand Jury investi- 
gating racketeering in labor unions representing construction work- 
ers on the Delaware Aqueduct of New York City’s water supply. 
Thereafter he was chairman of the commission which established 
township zoning regulations, chairman of the Town Zoning Board 
of Appeals, filled out an unexpired term as Justice of the Peace 
and then was a Town Councilman when advanced to the supz?- 
visoral post. 
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Main and Church Streets in 1838 Loaned by Goshen Library 


Drake Block — 1870 Loaned by Goshen Library 
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A little more than a century ago — in 1841 — completion of 
the New York and Erie Railroad to Goshen proved to be the 
greatest boon ever experienced by the village. It brought about 
new growth and prosperity, changing the community into a bust- 
ling mercantile center for the surrounding countryside. 


Business men from neighboring places hastened to transfer 
their interests to Goshen much in the manner of a Gold Rush. 
The village became the shipping point of produce for a large 
territory extending into Sussex County. From every direction 
came those big covered Jersey wagons, like prairie schooners of the 
West, and rigs from everywhere laden with butter, dressed hogs, 
calves, poultry and milk. But that Goshen nearly lost its chance 
to be the original terminal of the railroad is an unknown chapter 
in the history of the Erie. 


Ground for the railroad was first broken at Deposit in 1835 
and the work of grading eastward from there completed. By 1837 
the company’s financial condition was such that all work was sus- 
pended. <A year later the State of New York agreed to aid the 
company by taking $3,000,000 in stock. But conditions had chang- 
ed and it became necessary to curtail plans and make Goshen the 
terminal instead of Deposit. 


The Erie Surveyors were quartered at the Washington Hotel, 
on the site of Goshen Inn. That hotel boasted an excellent table, 
fine Orange County apple-jack, and some of the fastest horses in 
the county were in its stables. In fact, the first known trotting 
match in Goshen, in 1838, is believed to have been staged for the 
surveyors’ entertainment. Also a bowling alley was added to the 
rear of the hotel especially for their use. Goshen’s traditional 
hospitality never flowered more graciously. 


A ceremony of ground-breaking was held here July 23, 1839. 
Led by the Goshen Band with Major John Seely Edsall as marshal, 
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the procession marched to where the railroad now crosses Green 
Street, near Good Time Park. President King of the Erie was to 
have thrown the first shovelful of earth but failed to attend, and 
two prominent Goshen citizens, Col. David M. Westcott and Gen. 
James W. Wilkin performed that rite. Attorney Isaac R. Van 
Duzer made the principal address, painting Goshen’s future in 
glowing terms. 


Newburgh had expected to be the terminal. Erie President 
King is said to have favored that village in an effort to thwart 
Newburgh’s threat to build a rival road. However, Goshen and 
that portion of Orange County not in sympathy with the New- 
burgh plan subscribed most liberally to Erie stock and the termi- 
nal was saved for the County Seat. But a promise was made to 
Newburgh to build a branch line to that place, and a toast was 
drunk at the banquet at the Washington to the compromise that 
had been effected. 


The railroad began operation September 23, 1841. “Two 
trains of four cars each, drawn by two engines named the Rockland 
and the Orange and carrying 600 passengers, were greeted by the 
firing of cannon, the ringing of bells, waving of flags and music of 
bands, joined by the shrill whistles of the locomotives. 


During the Erie’s early years train passengers left the foot of 
Albany Street in New York in the steamboat Utica at 8 a. m. and 
arrived at Goshen at 1 p. m. ‘Today the trip from Hoboken on 
the new diesel drawn trains requires one hour and fifteen minutes. 
Freight trains made the trip in six hours three times a week. We 
now have motor transport service in addition to express freights, 
and there is also motor bus service for passengers for short or long 
distances in any direction. 
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Washington Hotel in 1838, showing bowling alley built on rear for entertain- 
ment of the Erie’s Surveyors Sketch by Daniel Lisack 


Photo by Ralph Krubner 
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Village Incorporation 


With all the commerce and growth resulting from opening of 
the Erie, Goshen still lacked a “definite” Charter of Incorporation. 
A special act of the Legislature March 28, 1809, had granted to 
Goshen “certain powers” in response to a petition circulated by 
Sheriff John G. Hurtin and others seeking means of raising tax 
funds for local improvements, as many other communities did 
about then. 


General James W. Wilkin of Goshen was at that time Speaker 
of the Assembly. He was also an ardent supporter and intimate 
friend of the powerful DeWitt Clinton of Little Britain origin. 
It seems probable Goshen.took advantage of those two fortuitous 
circumstances to gain the right to village status although not yet 
ready to assume the powers that were granted. A year later Mont- 
gomery, where the Wilkin influence also was strong, gained simi- 
lar incorporation. 


The special act carried no date limitation; yet, unlike Mont- 
gomery, Goshen has no known record or tradition of village or- 
ganization under its provisions, nor of any active corporate exist- 
ence until another incorporation was effected in 1843. ‘That was 
under the Revised Statutes of New York adopted by the Legisla- 
ture in 1829. There was vast difference between the powers grant- 
ed by a special charter and a “definite” or “‘regular incorporation” 
provided for in the 1829 law. This latter required a fully activat- 
ed government within two years of the granting of the charter. 
Goshen apparently had not qualified and did not until the charter 
of 1843 was granted. Thus, 1809 on the village seal as redesigned 
in 1880 and still used is both correct and misleading. However, 
the 1809 Charter should be recognized since it is included in the 
statutes of New York State. 
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VILLAGE SEALS 


1843: The impression of 
the eagle on the quarter 
dollar of the American coin 
shall be adopted as the Seal 
of the Corporation until the 
Committee shall procure a 
seal. 

1848: A Seal marked with 
the: ‘letter "G) ise ereas 
adopted as the Corporate 


°SETTLED IN 1704” ; 
*S REINCORPORATED ¢° Seal of the Village. 
Ss 


ketal ane 1853: A new seal bearing 


design of an arrow and hav- 
ing engraved thereon the 
words “Trustees of the Vill- 
Village Seal — 1880 age of Goshen”. 


1880: A new seal adopted and described as follows: A 
wide 2” circle, the outer margin to be inscribed “Trustees of 
the Village of Goshen”; the inner margin inscribed in a half- 
circle “Incorporated by Charters” with the figures 1809 and 
1843 on the lower margin and under the inner circle “Re- 
incorporated in 1873”. Center of said seal to contain a repre- 
sentation of the old Court House with the words under it 
“Settled in 1714”. (This seal ts still in use.) 


The new and prospective prosperity and problems resulting 
when Goshen became a railroad terminal emphasized the need for 
a governing body and, prodded by the Independent Republican, 
residents once again petitioned for corporate status. The first 
notice of intention was published in that paper in 1842, the char- 
ter was granted April 18, 1843, by two-thirds vote of the legisla- 
tors and the first election under its provisions was held one month 
later. In 1845 Jeromus Johnson, Village Clerk, replying to inquiry 
from the State Comptroller, gave formal notice that the charter 
had been fully activated. Goshen still operates under that char- 
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ter, as revised in 1873. ‘That year the village was re-incorporated 
to meet new state requirements. 


A newspaper clipping of the first notice of intention to apply 
for incorporation precedes the first entry in the yillage record 
book started in 1843. It reads: 


Notice is hereby given that an application will be made 
to the Legislature of the State of New York at its ensuing 
session for an act to Incorporate the village of Goshen. 


Dated December 15, 1842 


Some have thought that the 1843 action was merely a re-incor- 
poration, that the Charter of 1809 had been destroyed in the “big 
fire” of 1843. This is disproved by the fact that the fire occurred 
February 28, 1843, more than two months after the advertise- 
ment; and it was town, not village, records that were lost then. 
The village records are intact from the date of notice of intent. 


Even stronger proof appears in an unequivocal statement 
of unincorporated status that appeared wn the Independent Re- 
publican December 5, 1831, as amusing now in retrospect as it is 
enlightening. It reveals not only that the i809 incorporation was 
inoperative — completely forgotten — but also that there was in 
the interim continuing sentiment for incorporation. It reveals, 
too, various other things about the village in that period. Wrote 
the editor: 


In a village like this there are certain matters of public 
convenience that should be carried into effect . . . but no per- 
son conceives it to be his duty to take the first step... 


Until the village shall become incorporated, it were need- 
less to expect flagged sidewalks . . . much might be done by 
diverting a portion of the labor bestowed on the center of the 
streets to the sidewalks . . . We cannot conceive why four- 
legged animals should be the sole recipients of public favor 
while those who have but two legs are obliged to perambulate 
through mud... 
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Another deficiency . . . we have two churches, neither of 
them have bells and when they wish to summon their congre- 
gations, they are obliged to borrow their neighbor's knocker. 
The Court House bell serves alike for Christian and the poll- 
tician and the signal that calls one to devotion not unfre- 
quently summons others to schemes for political agerandize- 
ment. 


Both churches must beg service at the same time. . . In 
the absence of a town clock, it is needless to describe the bene- 
fits that would result from the bell ringing at 9 p. m., remind- 
ing merchants to close store, the mechanic to quit his tools 
and the beau to stop short in his speech of gallantry . . . and 
all to return home to their families. The churches ought to 
either do something on their own behalf or buy a new rope 
for the faithful public servant, the Court House bell. 


FROM THE RECORDS 


Goshen’s recognition of its trees as a community asset, its con- 
cern for their welfare and official protection of them, much in 
evidence within the past year, is not new. It is written into the 
1843 Articles of Incorporation with comparatively high penalty 
for violation, along with provisions for fire fighting equipment 
and organization and, in the ordinances, a guard against fires. 


The Articles provide: “The Trustees shall elect one of their 
number to be President . . . shall have power to provide an engine 
to extinguish fires . . . to organize one or more fire companies. . 
the densely built part of the village shall be assessed higher than 
more remote buildings . . . shall make ordinances in relation to 
nuisances or obstruction of highways, streets, sidewalks, alleys or 
other public grounds . . . imposing fines and penalties . . . for any 
injury to trees, shrubs or plants. 


ORDINANCES AND BY-LAWS, 1843 


66 


. no person shall place in any of the streets ... any 
dirt, rubbish or filth under the penalty of $1 for every such offense 
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. . . no goose, duck, hen or tame pigeon shall be permitted to run 
or fly at large . . . no person shall ride on horseback or drive any 
horse or mule in any cart, wagon, gig, chaircoach, sleigh, sled or 
other carriage in any of the streets . . . with greater speed than 6 
miles an hour. . . for every such offense a penalty of $1... any 
person girdling, destroying or injuring any ornamental or other 
tree shall forfeit $25 for every such tree so injured . . . that any 
person who shall tie a horse to same thereby injuring said tree 
shall pay $1 fine. 


“Notice shall be given of the meetings of the Board by the 
ringing of Bells . . . the Board shall name streets laid down in a 
map of the Incorporated Village ... said map... prepared by 
Judge Elliott. 


So 


Old Main Street from Park Place Photo by Walt Hulse 
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‘“. . no person shall enter any barn, stable, shed or other 
place where hay, straw or other combustible substances shall be 
stored with any lighted cigar, pipe, lighted candle or other light un- 
less same shall be safely enclosed in a glass, horn or tin lantern 
under penalty of $5. . .” 


In 1853, recognizing “that many of the inhabitants desiring a 
plank walk from the Court House to the corner of West Main and 
Church Streets and Trustees not having power to order same, it 
was decided to undertake the building of said walk by public sub- 
scription...” There was enacted at that time also a much more 
demanding snow removal requirement than that of the present: 
‘All householders, store, shop and office keepers shall remove the 
snow from the entire width of side-walks within two hours after 
such snow shall have fallen under penalty of one dollar for 
each and every twelve hours for which same shall remain unre- 
moved 3.) 


AND THE TOWN CLOCK 


The same year, 1853, Goshen acquired a Town Clock, contin- 
ued now as a distinguishing feature of the village, and always in 
the Presbyterian spire. It was “hereby accepted by the Trustees 
of the Village.” It had been provided by public subscription and 
is now maintained by the village with occasional private aid. 


PROSPECT LAKE 


A village water supply was among early public improvements 
in Goshen. Prospect Lake, the reservoir, was developed in 1872 at 
cost of $40,000. The original plan, embracing only seven acres, 
was foresightedly increased to 30 acres to meet future needs. Sev- 
eral surrounding parcels have since been added, most recently a 
storage basin in 1933 at Green Hill on the Conklingtown Road 
about two miles from Prospect Lake. There is a filter plant at the 
main reservoir. Business establishments have been metered for 
some years, and residential meters were installed in 1958. The 
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water is rated of high sanitary quality and, while the watershed 
provides abundant supply, authorities recognize need for reservoir 
improvement or other supply source to meet the demands of both 
increasing population and increasing average water usage. Efforts 
toward that end have been in progress for sometime. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Loss of town records while village incorporation was being 
arranged spurred Goshen to immediate organization of a fire 
fighting unit when the charter was received, and the companies 
were combined in a department in 1873. It remains entirely a 
volunteer service. 


Goshen’s first big fire, April 16, 1841, had prompted emphasis 
on fire protection even in the charter. The conflagration started 
in the Eagle Hotel (the Gott law office site) and burned its way 
down Main Street to the weaving factory (now 190 Main), with 
volunteer bucket wielders completely unable to cope with it. The 
second major fire, in February 1843, started in the shoemaker shop 
of R. E. Potter (site of 138 Main, now occupied by the brick build- 
ing beside Historic Track entrance), who also was ‘Town Clerk. 
Maps and records dating from 1714 were burned, and the destruc- 
tion extended to 168 Main. 


The newspapers reflected Goshen alarm, and less than three 
months later the promptly elected Board of Trustees included in 
by-laws and ordinances provision for “... Goshen Hook & Ladder 
Company No. 1... any member who shall be absent from the 
meetings or an alarm of fire for two successive times shall be ex- 
pelled . . . unless a reasonable excuse is offered . . . any member 
guilty of using profane language at any meeting shall be fined 25 
cents . . . each member shall procure a cap, coat and red flannel 
shirt and shall bring same to the monthly meeting to be inspected 

” Fifty dollars was appropriated for hose. ‘The name was 
changed to Orange Fire Company No. | in 1844. 


In 1849 the firefighters were reorganized as Goshen Fire En- 
gine Co. No. 1, with new but lesser penalties: “. . . any member 
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The Matamoras, Goshen’s first fire engine — 1844 
Sketch by Arthur and Daniel Lisack 
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Elliott Hook and Ladder Truck — 1893, showing also the early Surrogate’s 
building 
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neglecting, on hearing an alarm of fire, to repair immediately to 
the Engine house shall be fined 50 cents. . . for appearing without 
fire cap, 12% cents. . . for leaving drag-rope when engine is under 
way, 50 cents.” ‘That was when fire engines were drawn by man- 
power, and men were equally important to pull it forward and to 
hold it back on a hill. 


The Goshen Fire Department of the present is exceedingly 
well manned, both as to numbers and trained fire-fighters (trained 
in an official county-sponsored school), besides well equipped in 
the matter of apparatus as well as communications facilities among 
local trucks and officials and with the countywide fire protection 
organization. Even a “‘still alarm” often brings out as many as 25 
men. Here, as elsewhere in New York State, fire police, of whom 
Goshen has 18 schooled for such duty, are in complete command 
of traffic and other law enforcement in a fire area, taking prece- 
dence over even local police. 


THE CATARACTS 


Goshen’s first fire engine was second-hand, but a work of 
black and gold art on wheels, the more exotic by reason of its 
gooseneck spout for delivering water pumped by hand. It was 
purchased in the Fall of 1843 from the disbanding Forrest Engine 
Company of New York for $450 authorized at a special election, 
and it came with name and story to match its appearance. ‘The 
New Yorkers had christened it Metamora for an Indian chief in a 
play in which the title role was portrayed by the company’s name- 
sake, Edwin Forrest, an actor of renown. But somewhere along 
the way the new awareness of Mexican place names substituted 
Matamoras for the engine’s name, though its sides were decorated 
with miniature Indians in full war regalia and the rear view repre- 
sented the last scene in the tragedy of Chief Metamora, who had 
twice saved the life of a white girl by sending an arrow into the 
heart of a panther and then by giving her a feather that spared her 
during a raid but who himself died at the hands of white men. 


Two of the carved wooden Indians were salvaged when the 
Matamoras collapsed in 1855 and are mantle ornaments now in the 
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parlors of Cataract Engine and Hose Company which, apparently 
in gratitude for the popularity of its second engine, acquired in 
1856, discarded its original title and adopted the new pumper’s 
trade name, The Cataract. 


The first fire engine house was a barn where equipment was 
so little protected as to cause difficulties in Winter. Firemanic 
agitation brought erection of a small frame building at cost of $125 
in 1857. It was in front of the barn and near the present Main 
Street Firehouse, on the 9-acre plot deeded for public use in 1721. 
A year later fire destroyed the barns of Nathaniel VanSickle, then 
owner of Historic ‘Track, and demand arose for a hose company 
and additional public cisterns. 


PROTECTION INTO CATARACT 


Protection Hose Company was formed in 1858, the new fire- 
house was moved back 22 feet and a wing added to accommodate the 
second unit but Protection members were young, they found the 
going rough and disbanded after eight years. However, the ‘Trus- 
tees felt that such men and services were needed and asked that 
they attach themselves to the engine company, which then became 
Cataract Engine & Hose Company. “The Cats’ now have 69 ac- 
tive and 55 active honorary members and the roster includes 
Clarence Fraser, Chief of the Goshen Fire Department since 1944, 
tenure second only to that of Charles G. Elliott, who served nearly 
50 years. 


THE MINISINKS 


The story of Minisink Hook & Ladder Company, including 
the first motorized equipment in New York State, begins in 1871, 
when the Trustees appropriated $1,000 for apparatus and approved 
formation of Rescue Hook & Ladder Company. Eleven years later 
this company reorganized as Elliott Hook & Ladder in honor of 
the man who already had made a reputation as a volunteer fire- 
man. By 1906 the outfit had, however, again become so impotent 
that it was reorganized under its present name with George F. 
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Gregg as president, the office held, more than half a century later, 
by his son, the late Harold B. Gregg. That reorganization set the 
company on a career of prestige and prosperity that was greatly 
enhanced when five years later, it became not only the first in the 
state to have a motor truck but loaned it for a week’s exhibition at 
Madison Square Garden. This came about when Minisink mem- 
bers, bringing their prize to Goshen by way of New York City, 
paid a courtesy call at Fire Headquarters. The truck attracted so 
much attention, and Fire Chief Croker and Commissioner Waldo 
expressed so much admiration that exhibit arrangements were 
made. The Minisink 1923 Larrabee truck is in the Museum Vill- 
age at Monroe. 


Almost from the beginning the Minisinks have maintained a 
charity fund by means of annual pre-Thanksgiving turkey raffles, 
and the company is distinguished also for haying sponsored a room 
at Goshen Hospital in 1915 when that institution moved to its 
present location. 


DIKEMAN HOSE 


Re-incorporation of the village and completion of Prospect 
Lake reservoir in 1873 were followed by formation of Dikeman 
Hose Company, establishment of a Fire Department and official 
election of Charles G. Elliott as Fire Chief, a post he had held in- 
formally since he joined the Cataracts in 1856. 


The re-incorporation permitted election of the village presi- 
dent by direct vote rather than by the Trustees from among their 
number, and support by the fire company that bore his name 
brought about re-election of Edwin Dikeman as Village President. 
The company’s first meeting had been held in rooms over his drug- 
store September 12, 1873. Its first hose carriage was housed in the 
wood shed of Henry Landy on Greenwich Avenue until the Trus- 
tees leased a nearby vacant barbershop for $10 per month. 


Company popularity was strengthened when, in their second 
year, the Dikes won a silver trumpet for presenting the best ap- 
pearance of companies in a Port Jervis fire parade. ‘he company 
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has been in its New Street location since five years after that cor- 
poration building was completed in 1880 for use of the Village 
Board. It has 98 members, with Ed Farrell not only the oldest 
Dikeman but with 72 years of service that may be unparalleled 
in the nation. He was torchbearer ten years in the outfit to which 
his father and older brothers belonged, and then, as a member, 
progressed through company offices and was department chief at 
the time of Goshen’s biggest fire, the St. Elmo Hotel block in 1920. 
Until a couple of years ago Ed Farrell never missed a fire or a 
parade where Goshen was represented. 


VILLAGE BUILDINGS 


The 1858 enlargement of the Main Street Firehouse shortly 
gave the Village Board its first official headquarters. Until then 
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1782 Webster School, 1843 Firehouse, 1858 Firehouse, riding chair in fore- 
ground Sketch by Arthur and Daniel Lisack 
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it had met in the homes, stores or hotels of members. The second 
floor of the engine house was partitioned in 1861 to provide a pub- 
lic meeting place for the Trustees, though the firemen retained use 
of it. A platform was built and the Board invested in a desk, six 
chairs and three lanterns, and six benches with backs, eight feet 
long, for spectators. Immediately the Debating Society asked and 
received permission to use the room, provided it furnished its own 
fuel and light. ‘This irked the firemen, who asked that use of the 
chamber be restricted to themselves and the Trustees, since they 
desired to add carpet and more chairs to its furnishings. ‘The 
Trustees agreed to put it under control of the firemen when it was 
so furnished, with right of the Board to meet there. The firemen 
furnished in lavish manner, and in the end the Trustees footed a 
bill for $150, a large amount for such use then. 


Erection of the present brick firehouse was begun in 1871 by 
replacing the older part of the frame building. ‘Two years later 
the Board sold the frame part still in use for $35 and used the 
stone and brick foundation for the brick enlargement. ‘The bell 
tower was added in 1879. Eventually the Board gave the building 
over entirely to the firemen, Cataracts and Minisinks. It later 
moved to Town Hall after, for a time, sharing the New Street 
building with Dikeman Hose Company. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Town constables provided whatever police service was necess- 
ary in the village until 1876, when a Police Justice was elected and 
a policeman appointed, and never has a public job been more 
eagerly sought by so many men as that of Goshen’s first policeman. 


It required three special meetings and 15 ballots over a period 
of three months to make a selection among the five candidates. 
John Case finally broke the tie by winning a majority of board 
votes February 20, 1877, and was the sole policeman for two 
months. He was directed to dress “in the uniform usually worn by 
a policeman” and at no time must he leave the corporation limits 
without permission from the Village President. He was to be on 
duty from noon to midnight and was subject to call at any time. 
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In April the Board added Michael Landy and P. McGovern 
to the force as police constables and formulated a most stringent 
set of regulations, with “police dress” again emphasized. “It shall 
be of navy blue cloth, indigo dyed, and all wool. Styled single 
breasted frock coat with rolling collar, the waist to extend to the 
top of the hips, the skirt to extend to within one inch of the bend 
of the knees. Nine buttons on the breast, two on hips, two on 
bottom of each pocket and three small ones under seam on cuff. 
Pantaloons to have white welt on outer seams, vest single breasted 
and nine buttons placed at equal distances. Cap to be of navy 
blue cloth.” 


For Summer comfort “dress shall be of flannel but coat must 
be worn buttoned close up to chin and reach half way between 
hips and knees and no pocket to show on outside.” 


The combined salaries of the three policemen were $1,500, 
and they “must not walk together or talk with each other or hold 
lengthy conversations with any persons they meet while on their 
beats unless it is to give information and such should be given as 
briefly as possible ... They are to obey the orders of the Police 
Justice and the Village President but in case of conflict, the order 
of the President shall prevail over that of the Police Justice’. 


Bob Bruce, who served on the Police Force 39 years and was 
Chief from 1915 until the seventy-year state age limit forced his 
retirement in 1949, was probably the biggest police chief New York 
State has ever known — big in heart, mind and body. The Inde- 
pendent Republican reported on his retirement: 


He got his job on the force from a strange coincidence. 
It was Memorial Day, 1910, and Chief Levi Van Leuvan had 
lost a patrolman a few days earlier and needed a replacement. 
As old Levi took his usual place at the head of the parade, a 
gold-braided drum major swung a fife-and-drum corps smartly 
into line. He was a towering young giant, straight as a Lom- 
bardy Poplar, and he looked 8 feet tall in his bearskin busby. 
In reality he was 6’ 3” in his socks but he weighed 287 pounds. 
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His feet were the biggest ever seen in the village, requiring a 
size 13 shoe, and he had hands no local store could fit right off 
the counter. 

The Chief took one look and decided he would make a 
mighty fine cop and offered him a job as special patrolman. 
Bob promptly accepted and found his life’s work. 


For nine years, Bruce had been the sole stoker at the 
rather primitive steam plant that provided power for the 
village lighting system. He shoveled six tons of coal a night 
into three furnaces, 365 times a year, yet he seldom missed a 
fire paradei2s Gia. Ge 


Bob carried a billy club and revolver, but never in his 
39 years on the force did he use either. Those big hands of 
his were equal to all emergencies. Under Chief Bruce crime 
in Goshen was almost non-existent. He became the idol of 
the kids and he averted much “juvenile delinquency’ by 
private talks at headquarters. He was far ahead of the mod- 
ern children’s courts and juvenile offender law, and there was 
seldom a returnee to his headquarters lecture room. ‘They 
knew a returnee would get whatever treatment the law allowed. 
Today Chief Golemboski, who trained under Bruce, and his 
own understudy, John Krzczuk, follow the same course with 
much success. 


Besides the Chief, there are four regular patrolmen and five 
special police on call for extraordinary or emergency duty. On 
occasions such as Hambletonian Day used to be, an average of four 
State ‘Troopers aided in village patrol, and the ‘Good Time Park 
management imported for the big day 40 mobile policemen from 
East Springfield, Mass., as a precaution on the grounds. 
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PRESIDENTS 


OF THE VILLAGE OF GOSHEN 


Term of Office One Year 


Charles Monell 

No Entry 

Squire Lee 

Nathan Westcott 
Benjamin F. Duryea 
F. A. Hoyt 

C. W. Reeves 
Charles H. Winfield 
Moses Sweezy 

John C. McConnell 
Stephen L. H. Jackson 
W. W. Warden 
Benjamin F. Edsall 
Ellis A. Post 
Horace Newkirk 


Edwin Dikeman 


1843-1846 


1846-1847 


1847-1848 


1848-1849 


1849-1850 


1850-1851 


1851-1852 


1852-1854 


1854-1857 


1857-1861 


1861-1862 


1862-1864 


1864-1866 


1866-1867 


1867-1868 


1868-1872 


George W. Millspaugh 
1872-1875 
Jason W. Corwin 1873-1874 


Edwin Dikeman 1874-1875 


William P. Townsend 
1875-1876 


Wisner Murray *1876-1876 


John D. Bradner 1876-1877 
C. W. Coleman 1877-1878 
Harrison W. Nanny _ 1878-1881] 
Hiram A. Pooler 1881-1885 
Harrison W. Nanny _ 1885-1890 
Robert B. Hock 1890-1910 
S. Logan Kniffin 1910-1914 
George F. Gregg 1914-1919 
John B. Swezey 1919-1922 
Bercy «Vou Ds Gott 1922-1925 


George F. Gregg 1925-1927 
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Until advent of the news 
stories and varied encom- 
tums occasioned by his 
conclusion of village ser- 
vice and retirement from 
county appointment in the 
Spring of 1959, few per- 
sons had realized the 
length of public service of 
Walter G. Brown. Be- 
sides tenure as a village 
officer exceeded by only 
one other, he completed 
a half-century in the ser- 
vice of Orange County 
and his sixth full term as 
Mayor of Goshen. 


ave 


MAYORS OF GOSHEN 
Term of Office ‘Two Years 


George F. Gregg *1927-1928 
Walter G. Brown 1928-1929 


Fred J. Strack * 1929-1931 
William C. Titus 1931-1932 
John F. Kane 1932-1937 
Walter G. Brown 1937-1943 
John Luft 1943-1951 


Frank McBride **1951-1952 
William N. Farnum’ 1952-1953 
Walter G. Brown 1953-1959 
Henry W. Hopkins — 1959- 


* died in office **resigned 


Walter G. Brown 
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Mr. Brown’s career with the County began in 1909 with his 
appointment as a special deputy clerk and continued with his 
designation as deputy Court Clerk in 1913. He became Chief 
Court Clerk in 1921, from which he retired in May, 1959. He was 
one of two non-attorneys with membership in the Orange County 
Bar Association. 


Mr. Brown was elected to the Village Board in 1919, when 
such service was uncompensated, and continued as a Trustee until 
1928, when he became Mayor on the death of George F. Gregg. 
After nine years out of village office, he was recalled to the mayor- 
alty in 1937 and for two successive terms, each time as winner of 
spirited contests. He again retired in 1943, was once more recalled 
as Mayor tn 1953, and in 1957 was reelected by the largest plur- 
ality ever accorded a mayoral candidate in Goshen. 


Walter Brown gained the esteem of Goshenites because of 
his deep understanding of the problems of government as it affects 
the plain people. Unfailing courtesy in dealing with fellow citi- 
zens was a Brown trait, and when he was Mayor it often was said 
that no village could boast of board meetings conducted with such 
parliamentary skill — and real style. 


Mr. Brown died June 3, 1960, at the age of 74. 
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It scarcely needs saying that in both appearance and manner 
of life Goshen has changed greatly since its early days. 


Roads or even “highways” were at first merely beaten paths 
following the contours of the land, and only the saddle horse or 
man on foot could traverse the rough terrain. As roads improved 
stagecoach lines were instituted, and tavern keepers usually owned 
or leased these facilities, since they brought business to the tavern. 
They carried not only passengers but mail and newspapers. Dob- 
bin’s, the Orange Hotel, Denton’s Tavern and Dr. Evans’ Inn were 
stagecoach houses, all on Main Street. 


Increasing travel and commerce required continuing improve- 
ment of roads, and privately financed turnpikes collecting toll 
from users were built in Orange County beginning around 1800. 
By 1850 plank roads (wood laid lengthwise and covered with dirt) 
were tried here. The Goshen-Florida road was planked about 
then, with the first tollhouse near the Greenwich and Clowes 
Avenue junction. 


With better roads, people travelled more and more on wheels 
behind their own sleek trotters, and by 1850 Main Street had be- 
come a speedway for fast-stepping matched teams hitched to every 
conceivable kind of cart or carriage. Although the horse is no 
longer the means of transportation, his hootbeats still ring on our 
two trotting tracks, and when the motor vehicle took over the 
horse’s job its performance was and still is rated in terms of horse- 
power. ‘The first motorcars had the power of eight horses. 


Motor vehicles began to displace the horse and buggy here 
about 1907. As motor travel increased paved streets and highways 
replaced gravel and dirt roads. And for early pre-eminence as a 
place of modern good roads, Goshen town and village and the 
county owe much to the progressive promptings of the railroad 
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magnate, E. H. Harriman, and his interest in the Goshen track and 
in all kinds of transportation. 


Goshen’s first brick pavement was laid in 1912, a block in 
Grand Street financed jointly by the village and the Erie Railroad. 
Five years later Main Street was bricked from Park Square to the 
Erie tracks, and soon afterward there were concrete pavements the 
length of Main Street and on South Church and Greenwich Ave- 
nue. Since these were state highways, the state shared the cost, 
and the original paving still serves — much repaired and in the 
past year or so most of it re-surfaced. 


Our wide, tree-shaded streets have proved a blessing in this 
crowded motor era, but nevertheless parking meters and parking 
lots became a necessity within the past decade, and gone are the 
hitching posts and livery stable sheds once so familiar. The last 
hitching post, at Main and North Church, went to Smith’s Clove 
Museum Village about 1950. 


Plank sidewalks were built in 1849. Gradually flagstone re- 
placed wood in the business district and on many residential 
streets, and some of those yet form nostalgic links between stretches 
of concrete. 


MODES OF LIFE 


Our ancestors gathered their own food from the land. For- 
ests and streams teemed with wild life and the maple trees gave 
syrup for sugar. Fruits, berries, nuts, honey and greens were in 
the fields, as well as fuel to cook with. 


In those days cooking was done in open fire places, which 
also supplied heat. ‘Today many of our newer homes have al- 
most completely automatic kitchens and freezers well stocked with 
pre-cooked foods, which can be thawed, warmed and whisked to 
the table in minutes; and there is heat in cold weather or cooling 
air conditioning in warm weather at the turn of a switch. ‘The 
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fireplace has moved to the terrace or backyard for Summer barbe- 
cues. 


The old spinning wheel is a reminder of the days when our 
own sheep furnished the wool from which cloth was spun and con- 
verted into garments. The local cobbler transformed the hide 
from our cows into boots and shoes at his shop or on periodic visits 
to homes where footgear was made up to meet the needs of each 
member of the family. Now we hop into the station wagon, drive 
downtown and buy ready-made, high styled fashions in our own 
small but modern and conveniently compact business district. 


LIGHT AND SOUND 


The candlelamps on early taverns were superseded in 1866 by 
kerosene oil street lamps, with a lamplighter to tend them and put 
them out promptly at 11 p. m. each night. “Mr. Wood” was ap- 
pointed official lamplighter, but his salary depended on his good 
behavior. Perhaps he was the same Mr. Wood who advertised to 
take apples. on good terms and give in exchange whiskey of first 
quality and the Trustees wanted to make sure of his sobriety. 


The Trustees also passed a resolution for the protection of the 
lamps and lamp posts, levying a fine of $10 “on any person who 
shall deface or injure same for each such offense, one-half of which 
shall go to the informer.” 


Gas lights were introduced in 1879. ‘The system was changed 
to naptha gas in 1887, but there was much dissatisfaction and 100 
ornamental electric light standards replaced the gas in 1892. 
Orange and Rockland Utilities now supplies the current for mod- 
ern street lighting and other light and power needs. 


Underlying that simple statement there is a story that holds 
the very essence of American enterprise and of the small town 
financial courage that spelled progress in the first decade of this 
century. In this instance it spelled progress for Goshen and 
Orange County; beyond that, though, it represented and was part 
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of a world of progress of various kinds in ways that were uncharted 
and venturesome. 


For Goshen the story of light and power at the flick of a switch 
is, very briefly, this: With almost equal portions of nerve and 
money Joseph Merritt, Henry Knight, William Wells and other 
civic-minded business and professional men established the Goshen 
Light & Power Company in the early 1890s, not many years after 
Thomas Edison’s invention had made such a system possible. It 
had limitations and troubles, as many small utilities did. And, 
since it was used only for illumination and no one expected to 
have artificial light during the day, the plant was operated only 
from late afternoon to morning daylight. Many users did not 
even have switches. Their lights came on when the dynamos start- 
ed and went off when the plant shut down. And it was difficult to 
transmit the direct current to the far end of the village. 


It was remarkable for a place the size of Goshen to have elec- 
tricity before 1900. Within a few years after that the availability 
and handling of electricity advanced rapidly. 


In 1907, the year after he had started the Orange & Rockland 
Electric Company at his native Monroe and soon after he had ex- 
tended its lines to Chester, Roscoe W. Smith was invited to add 
Goshen to his system. For $16,400 the infant Orange & Rockland 
bought a controlling interest in the pioneer but struggling Goshen 
firm. It was the first system added to the original Orange & Rock- 
land plant and lines, the beginning of the expansion by which it 
came to serve a large share of Orange and part of Rockland County 
long before it merged a couple of years ago with the vast Rockland 
Light & Power system and lent its name to the resulting Orange & 
Rockland Utilities, Inc. In addition to Merritt, Knight and Wells, 
the Goshen company directors were Dr. Henry Youngs, William 
Kniffin, J. W. Gott, and W. H. Wyker, with J. Wells Corwin as 
president. 


Orange & Rockland stockholders weighed the proposed ex- 
pansion into Goshen long and fervently in 1907 before authorizing 
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their leader to complete the deal for $16,400 and relieve the de- 
teriorating situation at the County Seat. The risk and responsi- 
bility seemed staggering. ‘The Goshen system had to be entirely 
rebuilt and converted to the alternating current which the Monroe 
industrialist had early recognized as the practical means of trans- 
mitting electricity long distances. 


It was symbolic of Goshen’s welcome and an omen of its con- 
tinuing warm relationship with the Monroe firm that the trans- 
sition was accomplished without a hitch. George Krom, the Go- 
shen firm’s superintendent, was retained, and the Krom fidelity to 
Goshen’s electrical needs extended into the next generation, with 
tragic though not unappreciated result. Raymond Krom, a line- 
man, was ill when an emergency seemed to demand his service, and 
both eardrums were burst when weakness caused him to fall from 
a pole. He has been deaf ever since. 


The Goshen Electric plant site on West Main Street eventually 
was given to the village for a playground, and it is now a Grand 
Union parking lot. 


Telephone service began in 1896 and cost $1 per month, and 
the one and only operator of the Hudson River Telephone Com- 
pany’s Goshen switchboard rang each of the 14 subscribers on the 
Goshen exchange every morning to make sure the system was in 
order. Now there are more than 3,200 subscribers and the old 
magneto-cranked wall phone which gave way to the “common bat- 
tery” system of the New York ‘Telephone Company has been re- 
placed by dial phones and automatic system of the Highland 
Telephone Company with main office and equipment at Monroe. 


Miss Edith Ehlers, chief operator here for 31 years and with 
a total of 40 years of service, continues in the guidance of our 
friendly telephone service at the Monroe station. 


Movies, radio, ‘'V and its quiz programs, airplanes, pari- 
mutuel betting and bingo, of course, had not been invented when 
Goshen was young. Gold coin was in circulation but there was no 
income tax. The young U. S. government got most of its revenue 
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from customs duties. The average working day was 10 hours, and 
$7 per week was good pay. But the dollar bought lots of food, al- 
though it did not come packaged as it does today. 


Our merchants ran their businesses without typewriters, add- 
ing machines, cash registers, trade unions or government regula- 
tions. "Today most of our privately owned and managed stores 
are giving self-service a try-out and are adding new lines and 
ready packaged food items. No longer can a customer pinch, poke 
or pry a product to determine its ripeness or quality. But there 
are still shoppers who want to be waited on, and they can get that 
kind of service in Goshen, too. Of course, we also have a chain 
grocery. 


The one-room store on a back road has become a giant shop- 
ping center selling everything from hair curlers and safety pins te 
the latest fashions and from crackers and cheese to luxury grocer- 
ies. ‘They fan out on all sides of the village. Yet, despite the step- 
ped-up pace of living, Goshen has lost none of its rural charm. 
Fast and giant planes that dimly whirr overhead remind us that 
scores of the officers stationed at the great Stewart Air Force Base 
near Newburgh live here with their families, but the field 1s far 
enough away and the planes far enough above not to interfere with 
village life though the influx of families has expanded our popula- 
tion. 


AGRICULTURE 


Until 1816 Orange County was principally a grain growing 
region, though flax and hemp, the original staple crops, were not 
entirely abandoned. Then wheat and rye were somewhat crowded 
out by oats and hay to feed our increasing horse population. About 
the same time “golden butter” became a chief marketing item and 
the churn-dog was part of every farm’s livestock. 


Metropolitan newspapers referred to Orange County as the 
land of milk and butter as well as honey. Goshen butter was con- 
sidered the best in New York and New Orleans, and it was known 
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even in California. Long after Goshen farmers shifted to fluid 
milk shipping “Goshen butter’ meant the best on any market. 
Moreover, the fine vellow-tinted bills issued by the first Goshen 
bank were known as “‘butter money’ and could be exchanged for 
gold wherever presented, a tribute to both the bank and the butter. 


The butter trade reached its zenith in 1845 and then declined 
as nearly every farmer within half a dozen miles of the railroad 
adopted the easier and prompter paying process of shipping milk 
to the city. “There were dozens of delivery platforms along the 
Erie and later railroads in addition to passenger stops, where milk 
was picked up and empty cans returned. “Phe wooden churns 
which first were used gave way to specially designed 20 or 40-quart 
tin cans when the shipping experiment proved successful. Ice har- 
vesting was not common, and farmers cooled the milk in springs 
where the temperature never rose above 50 degrees. Few farms 
lacked this natural facility. 


Goshen long remained the center of New York’s major milk 
supply area, and now it has traded that distinction for pre-emi- 
nence in milk transport, much of it in scientifically designed glass- 
lined vacuum tanks. Goshen’s largest industry, McBride ‘Trans- 
portation Inc., proved the practicability of highway transpor- 
tation of milk in 1924, when the brothers started hauling from the 
Meridale Creamery here to New York City. Now, with more than 
300 trailer trucks and several terminals besides Goshen, it is the 
largest and oldest firm concentrating on transport of milk and 
milk products. 


About fifty years ago Irish farmers and Polish families expand- 
ing from Warwick township began clearing the neglected lowlands 
of the Wallkill Valley in this vicinity, and Black Dirt farming, al- 
most exclusively by people of Polish extraction, is now an import- 
ant colorful and distinctive part of Goshen economy. Here, as 
elsewhere, the ‘drowned lands” produce large and excellent crops 
of onions, celery, lettuce and, latterly, carrots and some other 
vegetables. John Downey of Maple Avenue neighborhood is still 
called “the Potato King” for the impression he made on the mar- 
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ket with that staple. A vegetable growers’ cooperative association 
is now marketing Black Dirt products under Land O’ Goshen label. 
Earlier efforts to use the soft land for grazing proved futile and 
the swampy meadows were considered good only for the wood they 
produced, mainly cedar. Drainage work greatly increased their 
use and value. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


When the Erie was completed to Goshen in 1841 the village 
business center was on upper Main Street, between the Court 
House and Johnson’s Corner, which was the plan of the township 
founders, since communication with New York was by way of the 
East Division to the old Wawayanda Road through Blooming 
Grove to New Windsor wharves and later to Newburgh. 


After 1841 business gradually converted the wild meadow 
south and west of the church into hotel, store, bank and office 
building sites. ‘The first buildings on the rise beyond the tracks 
were the freight depot of Charles W. Reeves (now Anderson’s 
building materials store) and of Edwin Sears (the former Hill 
building which now houses a restaurant and bus depot) and the 
freighthouse and general store of Nathaniel Jennings from Florida 
in what is now the Goshen Saddle & Harness Shop. 


Merriam & Smith, tinsmiths, began business in 1836 on upper 
Main Street, near the present Harness Horse Museum, and the busi- 
ness is still operating as E. A. Hopkins & Son Hardware Store at 
the downtown location to which it was moved more than a cen- 
tury ago. Two of the store’s proprietors have beeri Goshen Mayors, 
S. Logan Kniffin and the present Henry W. Hopkins. 


Benjamin and Calvin Gardner were chairmakers and _ their 
factory, remodeled long ago, is the house beside the upper Main 
Street driveway into Historic Track. Some of the flag-seated chairs 
must still be in use, for they were “exceedingly comfortable” and 
had “endless durability.” 


Doctors David Arnell and James Heron had a drugstore before 
1820 which ended with Arnell’s death in 1826, and Goshen seems 
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West Main Street, same site — 1915 Wheeler Photo 
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to have had a drug business continuously since Horace W. Elliott 
of a medical family had a store in his home on the Goshen Library 
site which he moved to West Main Street near the Square when 
the village center changed. 


A START FOR McGARRAH 


Goshen’s early drygoods store, Redfield’s, occupied the present 
Robinson’s Stationery store, and there David Redfield’s son Edgar 
received the mercantile training which was the basis of his later 
position as an executive of McCutcheon’s in New York. ‘There 
also Gates McGarrah got his start and went on to become an 
international banker. 


McGarrah, 16 in 1881, 
dropped his small printing 
business in Monroe when he 
finished high school and 
came to Goshen looking for 
a job. After about a year at 
Redfield’s, McGarrah went 
across the street to the Go- 
shen National Bank, said he 
had decided to become a 
banker, and asked for a job. 
They took him in as “junior 
clerk.” Two years later he 
got a banking job in New 
York. 

Throughout his long ca- 
reer Gates McGarrah held to 
the belief that there was no 
substitute for hard work and 
that a day’s work might be 
as much as 16 hours down- 
right toil and yet be too short. By 1902 he was president of the 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank and continued to head ensuing con- 
solidations that, as Mechanics and National, finally took in the Pro- 


Gates McGarrah 
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duce Exchange in 1922. Meanwhile, he. helped bring order out of 
the chaos of international finances after the First World War and 
was made first president of the Bank for International Settlements. 
That occastoned residence of himself and Mrs. McGarrah, the 
former Elizabeth Wallace of Goshen, in Basle, Switzerland, for 
some years, though they never gave up their Goshen home near 
the village, a magnificent place now owned by Joseph O’Connor 
Sr., nor lost their generous interest in Goshen. The hospital, the 
Presbyterian Church and every civic undertaking enjoyed generous 
financial support and personal interest from them. Mr. Mc- 
Garrah’s advice restored the hospital to financial stability at a 
difficult time, and gifts largely from Mrs. McGarrah established, 
equipped and later enlarged the maternity wing besides other aid. 
In the church the three-panel Tiffany window back of the pulpit, 
considered a notable example of that art, was their gift, and they 
also made possible the church’s pipe organ. 


Among McGarrah benefactions was a home for crippled chil- 
dren from New York, established in a farmhouse on their estate 
fronting the Montgomery Road. Many a formerly almost helpless 
cripple from the metropolis, now gainfully employed, attributes 
that good fortune to the McGarrah generosity and the understand- 
ing care and encouragement in the homelike atmosphere presided 
over by a Goshen nurse, Miss Sallie Cassidy. 


THE COATES - GOSHEN CAR 


Most Goshenites remember Joe Coates as a builder of trotting 
tracks, but some recall that he also pioneered in the designing of 
low bike-wheel sulkies and training carts and once competed with 
Detroit in the manufacture of motor cars. A varied business ca- 
reer always centered, however, about transportation by horse or 
motor. The Miller Cart Company on West Main Street, establish- 
ed by Henry Miller in 1885 and purchased by the Coates brothers, 
Joseph and Arthur, in 1903, was the basis of their manufacturing 
business. 


Joe Coates had campaigned the Grand Circuit with his own 
trotters in high-wheel sulky days, and when bike-wheels quickened 
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the speed in harness they saw possibilities of still further improve- 
ments in sulkies and their product was used wherever harness rac- 
ing prevailed. Will Caton of Lexington, Ky., trainer for the Rus- 
sian Czar, introduced the Miller line from the Coates shop in 
Russia, and Ira Ryerson of Goshen, training for the royal Haps- 
burghs, left their imprint on the Austrian turf. They were pop- 
ular also in Norway and Sweden. 


By 1908 Joe Coates saw the future shape of highway transpor- 
tation, organized the Coates-Goshen Manufacturing Company, 
built a large factory on Greenwich Avenue and started turning 
out pleasure cars. The quality was superior, the design far ahead 
of the era, low underslung bodies somewhat like those of today, 
with runabouts, broughams, landaulets and topless touring cars 
offered. ‘The general principles gradually were adopted by the 
Detroit shops. 


The Coates-Goshen car did not survive the furious competi- 
tion of even the early years of the mass-production era, but Joe 
Coates, at 90, was still intent on high class speed and back at his 


Gnates-Goshen Mfg. Co. 
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early work of building harness horse speedways. In the last decade 
of his life he rebuilt or improved more than 50 trotting tracks and 
constructed 30 new ovals. Joe Coates died a few years ago, but 
the tracks he built are lasting memorials to a unique talent for 
improving harness horse speed to supplement the achievements of 
breeding. 


THE NEWBURY FOUNDRY 


Another heavy industry of far-reaching product and longer 
duration is the Newbury Foundry, a major economic factor since 
1896, with almost unequalled record for such a plant in the matter 
of continuous employment. ‘There has been neither lay-off nor 
strike in the more than 60 years since J. H. Newbury acquired the 
buildings at a foreclosure sale and started the manufacture of pipe 
fittings. 


The original unit of the large plant was put up in 1880 by 
the United States Gas & Water Works Construction Company just 
a year after the village installed gas street lights. J. H. Van Steen- 
burgh of Goshen established the firm as a general foundry special- 
izing in gas equipment but bankruptcy ended its career three 
years after the village adopted electricity for street lighting. Jay 
Newbury, then in Monroe, of early Warwick family with more 
recent Upper Hudson Valley background, took over the property 
with Board of ‘Trade help in 1896, remodelled, enlarged and equip- 
ped it for the work it still does. Further enlargement and installa- 
tion of an Erie Railroad siding followed a fire which wrecked 
several of the buildings in 1907. 


George C. Newbury succeeded to sole ownership and manage- 
ment of the plant on his father’s death in 1929 and sold it in 1952 
to newcomers who, however, continue it in the same quiet manner 
as the Newbury Pipe Fittings Company. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


The Ellert apartments on West Main beyond St. John’s Ceme- 
tery are on the site of a cider and vinegar factory established by 
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Meinhold & Heineman in 1898. The business had been sold to the 
now large Duffy-Mott Company some years before fire destroyed 
the rambling wooden buildings in 1918. The firm, now operating 
from Voorheesville, did not re-establish the plant here. ‘The 
site’s chief asset, a very deep artesian well supplying abundant 
water of good quality, has augmented the village reservoir in 
times of extreme drought. 


AMERICAN RICH CUT GLASS 


Cut glass was another exceedingly high grade and far famed 
Goshen product. J. S$. O’Connor established his American Rich 
Cut Glass manufactory in a brick building on West Main taken 
over after World War I by the Dexter Rubber Company and now 
occupied by the Suresky Garage. Many improvements and safe- 
guards in glass cutting were developed there by Mr. O’Connor. 
Showrooms were in New York City, and exhibits from the Go- 
shen shop took first prize at both the Paris and the San Francisco 
Expositions. Many exquisite specimens of O’Connor glass are 
cherished in Goshen (and undoubtedly elsewhere), including a 
storied ruby punch ‘bowl inherited by the former Letitia Cusick, 
an O’Connor granddaughter, wife of Postmaster John B. Connelly. 


AMONG CURRENT BUSINESSES 


A current business of international scope is Goshen Labora- 
tories on St. John Street, producer and wholesaler of veterinary 
products and information, continuing under ownership of C G. 
Stephenson an enterprise established by Dr. John DeVine after 
World War I. 


In a small but well equipped shop on Scotchtown Avenue the 
Perey Turnstile Company produces many of the metal entrance 
barriers and gates used in subways, markets and other establish- 
ments. 

In recent decades a number of small garment shops have of- 
fered light and pleasant employment to Goshen women, while 
others commute to Middletown for similar work. 
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Two new titles, Dutchess Quarry and Supply Company and 
Kitchen Maid Products, Inc., have been added to the township 
industrial roster in recent months, and another, Murray’s Body 
Shop, a car repair business established downtown several years ago, 
moved in 1959 to a specially constructed building on uncongested 
Clowes Avenue. ‘The Dutchess firm, from the ccunty of that 
name, put up a blacktop manufacturing mill beside the quarry it 
already leased near Finnegan’s Corner. The Kitchen Maid firm 
makes and sells salads. 


Main Street — 1919 
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Neither wholly business nor wholly social but a most im- 
portant factor in every aspect of Goshen life for many decades has 
been participation in and contribution to the sport and industry 
of harness racing and allied interests. Now, as always, the His- 
toric Meeting is an important Grand Circuit date. 


Goshen has worldwide recognition as “Cradle of the Trotter” 
and true “Home of the Hambletonian.’’ Here the gait had its 
origin, developed into an American tradition and reached its 
zenith. No other town on earth can match strides with Goshen 
and its harness horse heritage. 


“Even before the Revolution there was horse racing at Goshen 
over a ‘beaten pathway’ that has since become the home-stretch at 
Historic Track, and the prizes were feathered fowl.” ‘The “beaten 
pathway” was then actually Parsonage Lane, and its westerly end 
exists today in Kelsey Lane off South Church Street. 


The 18th Century horses were, of course, the thoroughbreds 
which in the Land O’ Goshen were eventually completely dis- 
placed by trotters. As early as 1775 fast runners matched speed on 


Hambletonian Cartoon by Robert Dickey 
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our broad Main Street. By 1781, to overcome danger and incon- 
venience to others, a grass course was laid out on nearby Fiddler's 
Green. ‘That was Orange County’s first race track, now within 
Good Time Park, which thus is probably the oldest track site in 
the country still in use. 


The classic Hambletonian Stake is not now raced in Goshen, 
but sleek trotters still train on forgotten Fiddler’s Green and race 
on Historic Track, for Goshen remains the beloved Mecca for har- 
ness horsemen. 


IMPORTED MESSENGER 


The trotting horse industry really began in 1801 here in 
Goshen, when Imported Messenger stood at service in the stable 
of Anthony Dobbin’s Stage Coach Inn. Subsequent events prove 
that the birthdate of trotting and Goshen the place of its origin. 
Part of the inn, remodelled and enlarged, survives in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. N. MacDonald Wilder at 268 Main Street. 


Although the great grey was himself a thoroughbred, ten of 
his sons showed inclination toward a new gait, a long slinging step 
at the walk. ‘This step, accelerated, produced the trotting gait and 
brought fame to Goshen as the place of its origin. 


Messenger had enormous patronage while stabled at Goshen, 
and he also had a worthy rival. On the adjoining farm, in a stable 
back of the present home site of Dr. and Mrs. Roy L. Lippincott, 
stood another celebrated import, Baronet, brought from England 
in 1797 by Philip Rhinelander of New York and leased for the 
seasons of 1800 and 1801 to William Wickham, Goshen’s first at- 
torney and owner of vast lands. 


By 1805 bitter rivalry existed between admirers of the progeny 
of the two thoroughbreds. Finally a stake was got up for 3-year 
olds, the one family against the other. Eighteen horses were en- 
tered, and Messenger was proved the nonpareil of the stud. His 
progeny won both first and second places. This defeat of the 
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Baronets by the Messengers ended the career of Baronet in Orange 
County, while Messenger’s popularity increased. ‘Thus it was that 
his Orange-bred great grandson Hambletonian had such powerful 
infusion of Messenger blood. It came through both his sire and 
dam, and it carried the trotting gait into rising generations to 
make Hambletonian so superior to all other stallions that he be- 
came the foundation sire of the American trotter, an equine im- 
mortal. 


There were, of course, other thoroughbreds whose offspring 
developed the diagonal stride but, of them all, Messenger’s blood 
alone has been carried into posterity, and only through Hamble- 
tonian. 


It has always been a cherished Goshen tradition that Messen- 
ger grazed under the great oak at the head of Historic’s home 
stretch, and a marker honoring him has been erected under the 
tree. He brought enduring glory to our small community. 


HAMBLETONIAN 


_ ‘The American trotter and the American nation grew up to- 
gether. The trotter served as motive power in the era of equine 
transportation. He was the horse to draw a carriage, and fast 
driving became a popular pastime — 2:40 on the plank road, yellow 
wheels behind a fast stepping trotter seemed the goal of every 
American. 


Skeleton wagons and high-wheel sulkies had almost replaced 
the saddle on race tracks by 1849 when the greatest milestone in 
trotting history was recorded. On May 5 near Sugar Loaf, about 
five miles from Goshen, a lame 17-year old mare dropped a foal in 
the shade of an oak knoll on the farm of a prominent farmer and 
horse breeder, Jonas Seely, Jr. It was destined to become the 
world’s greatest trotting sire. 


Seely’s farmhand, William Rysdyk, was first to hold the wob- 
bly colt in his arms, and he must have fallen in love with his 
charge at first sight. Six weeks later he borrowed $125 to purchase 
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the weanling and his dam from Seely, and the greatest horse bar- 
gain in history was made. Rysdyk did not know, however, that 
this transaction was to be the beginning of an equine dynasty 
which would earn for him a fortune and bring his native Orange 
County into national prominence as the “cradle of the trotter.” 


Rysdyk, content and happy as owner of the colt, went about 
his daily chores with zest that amazed family and friends. Guffaws 
and ridicule were poured upon him, when he announced that he 
had named his weanling — Hambletonian, a term esteemed on the 
English turf. 


Rysdyk showed his colt at the County Fair in Goshen in the 
Fall of 1849 and again in 1850. He trained him to lead beside 
another horse, decked him in white bridle, martingale and girth. 
That he “sure could trot a streak’”’ was the talk of the fair. It was 
novel to see a young colt exhibited in such trappings, but Hamble- 
tonian had a manner that made them seem appropriate. 


In his second year the horse became a sire and, without bril- 
liant performance on the turf, began a career never equaled in the 
annals of the stud. ‘The race course performances of his sons and 
daughters gave him a reputation which became national in scope, 
and within a few seasons he had taken the lead as the sire of fast 
trotters, the source of a mighty stream of fast track performers and 
excellent road horses. It is estimated that Hambletonian sired a 
record number, 1,333 off-spring, between 1851 and 1875, earning 
his owner fame and the staggering sum of $207,705 in stud fees 
alone. During the years he held court in stables in Goshen 
and Chester he established the purely American breed of trotters 
and became the “fountain-head of trotting speed.” 


Hambletonian’s descendants hitched to sulky won race track 
immortality. All the truly great champions of the past and present 
carry his potent blood. All other equine families have been sub- 
merged until the standard-bred has become strictly a Hamble- 
tonian-horse. 


The great sire died in 1876 and was buried in his stable yard 
at Chester. Over his grave is a tall granite shaft, erected by the 
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National Association of Trotting Horse Breeders. His foaling 
site is marked by a plaque attached to a field stone, and the world’s 
greatest trotting classic, The Hambletonian, is named in his honor. 


HISTORIC TRACK 


Fabled Historic Track is so old that no one knows for sure 
its exact age. In fact, ‘tis jokingly said they once hitched dino- 
saurs to stone-wheeled carts and raced them there. 


The track served as equine kindergarten for most of the 
trotters and pacers that won acclaim when trotting was young. 
As early as 1838 men raced trotters there over a course marked 
out by circus stakes driven in the ground, for the Westcott meadow 
boasted a tanbark ring before its conversion to a trotting oval. 


It was not until repeal of the Blue Law against harness racing 
in 1854 that Historic Track blossomed into a public race course 
with formal programs rather than privately staged matched races. 
Since then the wheels have kept turning on that historic ground 
and its gates have not closed in more than a century of harness 
racing. 


Historic was the show-case in which Bill Rysdyk always ex- 
hibited his equine phenomenon. Hambletonian was first exhibited 
at Goshen the year he was foaled, 1849. His last appearance there 
was in 1869 — twenty years of quickening hoof-beats of his off- 
spring “rocking the cradle.” Sometimes he was shown hitched 
double with his first son, Edsall’s Hambletonian; on other occasions 
he strutted to skeleton wagon driven by his owner or was paraded 
past the grandstand on a long lead by his groom, Harmon Showers. 
At an early Orange County Fair at Historic the rising young sire 
and nine of his sons pranced their way to acclaim around the cen- 
ter-field oak. 


Thereafter, the track and harness racing progressed together, 
with Hambletonian’s descendants getting better and better and 
showing their speed to an ever increasing public. ‘The track was 
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not only an equine nursery but played an important part in the 
development of the standardbred horse for more than a century. 


Originally the course was a third of a mile. By 1858 it had 
been made rectangular and extended to half a mile. It assumed 
its oval form in 1874 when a new grandstand was built. ‘Ten 
years later the plant was purchased by Joe Coates, who rebuilt the 
course and gave it a modern aspect. ‘The Orange County Driving 
Park Association, organized in 1891, acquired the track from 
Coates that same year. The association remains the owner, with 
controlling interest vested in the Harriman family. 


In fact, it was Edward Henry Harriman, railroad king and 
horse lover, who gave the languishing track the greatest boost in 
its history when he leased the plant in 1894 and established horse 
shows and racing on an improved scale. After his death in 1909 
his widow continued his policies until their sons, W. Averell briefly 
and then E. Roland, were old enough to assume leadership. The 
latter has been the mainstay of Historic and of the sport in general 
nearly 40 years now, with his nephew, Elbridge Gerry, working in 
as understudy. 


The future of the sport looked dark indeed in 1909. Enact- 
ment of anti-betting laws closed nearly every track in the state, and 
Historic would have closed with the rest if Mr. Harriman had not 
come to the rescue. The Driving Park Association expected to 
“bury the ghost’ at its annual meeting. But “E. H.” went into 
action. By a series of maneuvers reminiscent of the business acu- 
men that had made him the “Little Giant of Wall Street” he ac- 
quired all the stock of the organization. ‘Then he wired his trusted 
friend and advisor, Rensselaer Weston, wintering as usual in 
Tennessee: “Have just pulled off my biggest stock deal and acquir- 
ed old Goshen track. You are Secretary. Come home and give 
them Sport and hang the cost.”’ 


A Wall Street broker with infinite love for harness horses, 
Rensselaer Weston was an ideal secretary. His courage, zest and 
unfailing courtesy not only made the future of trotting secure but 
brought the Goshen track recognition as the greatest half-mile 
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Testimonial Fete Honoring E. Roland Harriman at Goshen Inn, July 3, 
1957. Left to right, Walter Neithold, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Harriman and Carl 
Neithold Photo by Bo Gill 
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oval in the world, a place where racing was conducted as a sport. 
The Weston era was the track’s greatest. 


Today the hoofbeats of trotters and pacers pounding on His- 
toric’s turf mingle their dust with the dust of years gone by. Mess- 
enger, Hambletonian, American Star, Goldsmith Maid, St. Julien, 
John R. Gentry, Joe Patchen, Uhlan, Billy Direct, Greyhound, 
Titan Hanover, Good Time, Proximity, Demon Hanover and 
‘Tassel Hanover have all left their imprint on this historic oval. 
Others are sure to record history-making performances in future 
years on the track that has come to mean “Sport for Sport’s Sake.” 
It has long symbolized the finest of a fine sport. 


The spirit at Historic owes its inception and perpetuation to 
three generations of the Harriman family, and the track itself is 
a true testimonial to their love of the harness sport in the Land 
O’ Goshen. 


GOOD TIME PARK 


To thousands of fans the Hambletonian, premier of all trot- 
ting races, and Good Time Park in Goshen, where it was raced 
for 26 years, still are synonymous. William H. Cane was respon- 
sible for that fact, because ne early recognized the natural affinity 
of the place and the stake. His efforts in using Orange County’s 
equine heritage to promote the race made it the world’s greatest 
trotting event. 


From its origin in 1926 to 1930 the race alternated between 
the New York State Fair at Syracuse and Lexington, Ky., and not 
until 1930, when it was raced in Goshen, where history, legend and 
scenic beauty supplied appropriate background, did the event at- 
tain the utmost in success and prestige. 


In 1926 Mr. Cane purchased from the Harriman brothers the 
course that Joseph S. Coates had built in 1899. Unaware that the 
old Fiddler’s Green meadow had embraced Orange County’s earli- 
est running track, Mr. Coates built there a triangular course to 
provide a private training ground for his own string of trotters. 
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Hambletonian Day Scene Photo by Ted Hansom 


Start of third heat in 1953 Hambletonian Race Photo by H. G. Strong 


Titan Hanover, winner in 1945 Photo by Harold Strong 
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Before the stables were finished, however, E. H. Harriman acquired 
the property in order to give his colts experience on a mile course. 


The track was thereafter kept in excellent condition but 
never was used publicly until Mr. Cane staged a one-day Grand 
Circuit program there in 1926. ‘Temporary bleachers and boxes 
were built, but never was Goshen so badly treated by the weather 
man. However, when the program finally was raced one week 
late, such a crowd came out along with the sun that Mr. Cane was 
encouraged. ‘Three years later, when the Hambletonian went beg- 
ging for a promoter, he bid it in and brought it to Goshen where 
it promptly attracted world wide attention. 


The race gives belated recognition to the father of the trot- 
ting breed, the race itself builds the 3-year-old winner into a 
champion and, with his retirement to stud a few years later, his 
earnings are greatly increased. 


The Hambletonian has occasioned many memorable moments 
in the years it was raced in Goshen. Brown Berry, the 1933 favor- 
ite, stumbled in the home stretch in the final heat and lost the 
race, and the incident became known as the $40,000 stumble. The 
sleek, silver-coated Greyhound, holder of the world’s trotting 
record of 1:55, provided one of the most spectacular victories in 
1935. In both heats he trailed by several lengths as the field went 
away after much scoring, and groans went up from the crowd who 
had put their last dollar on the favorite. In the back stretch Palin 
gave him his head, and he shot forward like a silver streak, passing 
the others one by one. As he swung into the lead, the crowd yelled 
itself hoarse and hysterical. Greyhound remains a trotting idol 
today. 


Ben White holds the record with four Hambletonian winners 
but his 1936 victory with Rosalind, owned by his gravely ill son, 
Gibson, was the most popular for it proved to be the tonic that 
restored Gibson to health and eventually to the sulky. 
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In 1945, Goshen’s own Titan Hanover, the world’s first 2-year- 
old 2-minute trotter, made dramatic racing history. Never had 
Good Time Park’s bleachers, grandstand and lawns been so solidly 
packed with humanity. ‘The crowd was so sold on ‘Vitan that he 
was ruled out of the betting. Starting from 12th position in a 
field of 19 horses, his driver, Harry Pownall, took the long route 
out around the field and the strategy paid off as ‘Titan came into 
the clear and cut down the leaders with every stride to win for the 
Arden Stable. 


Hoot Mon from the Castleton Farm Stable set the stake record 
of 2:00 in 1947 at Goshen. It stood until 1958 when Emily’s 
Pride (bred by the late Charles W. Phellis who had won both the 
1940 and 1949 classics with Spencer Scott and Miss Tilly) cut it 
to 1:59% at Du Quoin, III. 


The 1948 winner, Harrison Hoyt, was the first amateur to 
own, train and drive his own horse. He was up behind Demon 
Hanover and his victory revived amateur participation in the sport. 


Sharp Note and his 74-year-old driver, Bi Shively, snatched 
the 1952 race from the younger set by addition of toe weights and 
the changing of Sharp Note’s bit after he finished tenth in the first 
heat. Bi is still the oldest driver ever to capture the race begun in 
1926 and is still going strong at 80. 


Can anyone forget the courage of the crippled Newport 
Dream which won the 1954 race.on heart alone? As a 2-year-old 
he had won 20 heats and raced in 2:01%, then went lame and was 
never sound again. He had his feet in a foot bath of alternating 
hot and ice water as well as a microtherm machine on his aching 
pastern and shoulders almost up to race time. But he won the 
race, and that is Sport as we know it in the Cradle. Octave Blake, 
his owner and President of the Grand Circuit, had been trying to 
win that race for years and at last his dream came true. ‘These are 
merely some of the highlights of the big race. Many other game 
horses have triumphed in the classic at Good Time Park. 
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The death of William H. 
Cane in 1956 left the future of 
the Hambletonian at Goshen 
in doubt. An effort was made 
by a group of New York State 
tracks to join in the financial 
support of the race at Goshen 
and they entered a bid for its 
renewal at Good Time. Then 
came the conflict in rules and 
the resulting unpleasant rela- 
tions between the State Harness 
Racing Commission and_ the 
U. S. T. A. which erupted into 
an open dispute in 1956. ALl- 
though Goshen and the Ham- 
bletonian were not involved, 
they proved to be the chief vic- 

W. H. Cane, “Mr. Trotting” tims of the discord. The Ham- 

bletonian Society, acknowledg- 
ing that Goshen was the rightful place for the Big Race, awarded 
the contract to Du Quoin, IIll., for two years and stated that when 
conditions improve in New York State, it will be brought back. 
Du Quoin’s contract has since been extended through 1962. 

Whatever may be the future of the Hambletonian, the stake 
and harness racing reached a real pinnacle at Goshen where har- 
ness horse speed originated. It is doubtful whether any other site 
ever can match the glorious traditions of this place where the 
Hambletonian made history. 


Good Time Park has been sold by the Cane Estate to an 
affiliate of Yonkers Raceway, which maintains it as a training cen- 
ter. More than 400 young horses are quartered there in Spring and 
Summer. 


HORSES AND HOUNDS 


The Orange County Hunt Club (later Glen-Arden) , organ- 
ized in 1900 by E. H. Harriman and continuing 30 years, was once 
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Orange County Hunt Club, 1906 by A. F. Bradley, N. Y. 
Left to right: Robert L. Gerry, Peter G. Gerry, John R. Townsend, Master, E. H. Harriman (astride Sun Dancer) and 


Robert Goelet 


Home of the Trotter 


a prime factor in Goshen’s social life and sporting tradition. 
Among the riders to hounds in the early years were Price Collier of 
Tuxedo Park (father of present Congresswoman Katharine St. 
George) and his whips, Miss Mary Harriman and John R. ‘Town- 
send. ‘The hunts attracted to Goshen individuals of such promi- 
nence as Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Ambrose S. Clark, Robert L. Gerry, 
William W. Hoffman and Miss Ethel Money, one of the best 
cross-country riders in the sport. 


For the first hunt the trail was laid through the farm of Sena- 
tor McCarty on Weston Parkway, and 800 Goshenites and visitors 
gathered on Slate Hill to watch the cream of New York and Tux- 
edo society start the nine-mile run while others trailed the chase in 
rigs of every kind and lined the country roads along the way. 
Many more who would have trailed were disappointed, for every 
trap or turnout of any kind in livery stables or private hands was 
in use. 


A member of the club usually was host to the riders at a hunt 
breakfast, and they annually entertained and recompensed the 
farmers over whose lands the dogs and horses ran. 


With the depression of the 1930s, the club was dissolved, and 
for nearly a decade Goshen had no riding group. Now we have the 
G & M Riding Club which began in an informal way after a 
group of riders from Goshen and Middletown participated in the 
1946 Memorial Day parade and were so enthusiastically applauded 
that they organized. It started with 17 members and now num- 
bers well over 200 from all parts of the county. 


The success of the Hall of Fame inaugural day parade in 1951 
and of the Historic ‘Track turf pageant, Champions All, in 1954 
are attributed to the G & M Club. Horse shows, exhibits and 
parade participation promote its purpose of creating and strength- 
ening interest in horses and horsemanship. 


The horse may be outmoded as means of transportation and 
beast of burden, but on our trotting tracks and as a source of 
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G. & M. Riding Club in Memorial Day Parade, 1949 
Photo by Alice Brody 


pleasure he is gaining steadily in popularity in the Land O' 
Goshen. 


HALL OF FAME OF THE TROTTER 


The Hall of Fame of the Trotter, dedicated to perpetuating 
the lore of the standardbred horse and of the sport of harness rac- 
ing, embraces the largest collection of horse mementoes in the 
world, and likewise the world’s finest library dealing with horses 
and harness racing. 


Appropriately, the museum occupies the palatial stable of 
English Tudor style built by J. Howard Ford in 1912 and later 
owned by William H. Cane of Hambletonian fame. It fronts on 
Main Street and adjoins Historic Track at the rear. A huge par- 
ade of 300 horses, 1,000 marchers, ancient rigs, sulkies, wagons and 


floats hailed the opening just before the Historic Track Meeting 
in 1951. 


Stalls that once sheltered horses in panelled hardwood luxury 
now are occupied by oil and watercolor paintings, statuary, trophies 
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Hall of Fame of the Trotter Photo by Ralph Krubner 


and drivers’ silks. ‘There are the original wash drawings and irre- 
sistible cartoons of the beloved Robert L. Dickey and of George 
Ford Morris; and an entire section is devoted to trotting scenes by 
Currier & Ives that evoke memories of a century of the sport. 
Other exhibits trace the evolution of the horse and development 
of the modern sulky and various improvements in the sport. 


In Leisure Hours 


The hospitable (but no longer leisurely) character of Goshen 
life remains unchanged. Then as now, social clubs flourished and 
their annual balls were as elaborate as those of today. “The Wang- 
doodles held dances at Washington Hall, the second floor of what 
has long been the Goshen Savings Bank building. ‘The Wil-lee- 
kan-tee Social Club favored Agricultural Hall, which stood at the 
rear of the Arden Stable at Historic ‘Track and has been torn down. 
In the 1860s the Coterie Club waltzed the night away at Purdy’s 
Hall, now the second floor of the ‘Trot Inn. 


Prior to the First World War the weekly dances at Goshen Inn 
with music by Larry Ciro’s famous New York orchestra were very 
popular, drawing dancers from all parts of the county. ‘The inn’s 
Melton Mowbray design also made it a most appropriate scene for 
the Orange County Hunt Club balls at which the millionaire 
sportsmen were hosts to the local citizenry and the farmers whose 
lands they traversed. 


Now our balls are charitable events at Masonic Temple spon- 
sored by the Hospital Auxiliary or the Masons and at Garr Hall by 
St. John’s Social Club. The younger set hold their theatricals and 
“proms” in the school auditorium or gymnasium. 


THE STAGE AND MUSIC 


In bygone days theatrical troups visited Goshen once a year 
for a three-night stand at the Court House. Circuses and traveling 
wagon shows with oil flares flickering in the night breezes lured 
crowds to the Westcott meadow, now the infield of Historic Track. 
The renown of the Goshen Vocal Society, spurred by the Presby- 
terian Rev. Robert Bruce Clark, brought erection of Music Hall 
(now Masonic Hall) in 1889 as an auditorium for music and dra- 
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matics. On its stage for a quarter of a century after the Vocal 
Society waned local talent gave almost professional performances 
in musical comedies staged by the Episcopal Girls Friendly Society 
and dramas presented by the Goshen Dramatic Club. It still 
serves similar purposes, along with the larger school auditorium. 


Goshen’s first cinema house was. a Nickelodeon operated by 
Frank Storms in what is now Trot Inn on West Main Street, and 
Harry Larkin, former Town Highway Superintendent, was the 
mechanical genius who operated the machine. As silent movies 
and Mary Pickford grew in popularity, and the dead-pan panto- 
mimicry of Buster Keaton enlivened the films, Frank and Robert 
Hock had a prescience of the new trend and remodeled the former 
Catholic edifice on St. John Street into the Central Theatre. It 
served the community for 20 years as a movie house and dance hall. 
It is now the town highway garage. 


The magnificent Goshen Theatre was opened in 1939 by the 
Neithold brothers. It is one of the most luxurious and progressive 
small town theatres anywhere, leading even metropolitan amuse: 
ment houses across the nation in some of its recent innovations. 


CHURCH PARK 


Church Park, one of the loveliest and most historic village 
greens in the state, is as old as the town itself. It is part of the 
9-acre plot designated for public use in the township deed of 1721. 
The cormmon was originally rectangular and assumed its triangular 
shape about 1838 when West Main was cut through it from the 
Court House to Park Square for a direct route from the old busi- 
ness district to the new one forming near the prospective railroad. 
Until then the connection had been along the other side of the 
green. 


In early days the stone Court House was the, only building 
within the present church and park grounds, and the westerly end 
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4th of July, 1855, in Church Park. 
story in Independent Republican 


Wheeler Studio 


Church Park Scene — 1900 
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Church Park Fountain — 1900 Wheeler Studio 
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A Summer Scene in Church Park, about 1910 Wheeler Studio 
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of the common was the site of the huge tree from which prisoners 
were hanged. 


The green always has been and still is the assembly point for 
all public occasions, with the Everett Memorial now as an appro- 
priate rostrum. Memories of band concerts, ice cream and straw- 
berry festivals on the Park’s greensward linger in this more sophis- 
ticated age. Its concert history covers nearly a century. Fourth of 
July was the big day of the year, ushered in with a booming can- 
non salute, followed by a community picnic. Farm families ar- 
rived early to make sure of a hitching post for their spanking 
teams. Sometimes there was a parade with the Goshen Band and 
a drum major twirling his baton high in air. Children, dogs and 
fire works were under foot everywhere, and lemonade vendors 
quenched the thirst of the crowds. 


Memorial Day is now about the only “big day,” with parade 
ending there for brief ceremonies. ‘The band concerts were dis- 
continued in the early 1940s after attracting huge throngs during 
almost 90 years of Summer weekly programs. 


Out-of-towners came in horse and rig and circled the block all 
evening while homefolk sat on nearby porches or strolled along 
park paths enjoying both the music and the sociability. The 
churches vied with one another for ice cream festival dates. In 
later years motor cars parked solidly around the green, and honk- 
ing horns signalled applause while firemen “‘passed the hat’ for 
contributions to meet the evening’s expenses. 


Goshen’s first band was organized in 1827, with L. L. Vail as 
leader. A notice in The Independent Republican announced re- 
hearsals ‘“‘at early candlelight.” How long it survived is not known. 
By 1841 the professional bandmaster, Canham, who launched the 
bands for the Rice and Robinson circuses, settled in Goshen. 
Then the village really hummed with music. 


‘The same year there was a big parade — presumably at the 
opening of the Erie — with several outside bands participating. 
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The New Vernon Brass Band from Sussex County had a curious 
collection of instruments that were a great attraction. —The mem- 
bers were standing in a wagon “giving a rich treat to lovers of 
harmony” when a cannon was discharged. The horses ran and 
the musicians tumbled. The bass violin was smashed to kindling, 
and the French horn was wrapped around the leg of a horse. Such 
instruments were less easily replaced then than now, and the catas- 
trophe caused the band to break up. 


Church Park had two successive wooden bandstands preceding 
the platform that is part of the Everett Memoria] erected in 1917. 
The first was built in 1855 on the very spot where @laudius Smith's 
feet were said to have touched ground when he was dropped from 
the scaffold 76 years earlier. Evidently it was built to accommo- 
date the Goshen Cornet Band organized the same year. ‘This or- 
ganization attained much more than local fame for its art in in- 
strumentation and through an exceptionally long career supplied 
music for the Park concerts until the Second World War. 


To meet the cost of instruments, music and uniforms at the 
outset, the bandsmen gave a grand ball each winter in the hotel 
that is now the Occidental. It took five years to pay off the indebt- 
edness, and to help further swell the fund they gave concerts all 
over the county, conveyed by members owning horses. 


By 1876 evening concerts were definitely part of life in Go- 
shen, always on ‘Thursday, and the Village Trustees were petition- 
ed to build a new stand. The Board agreed to pay half the cost 
and suggested the rest be raised by public subscription. 


Ten years later Village President Harrison Nanny took up 
another collection and a lovely fountain became part of the charm 
of Church Park. But it was longtime Mayor Hock who imported 
the alligators from Florida which in Summer cavorted in the pond 
and then enjoyed a daily siesta under the palms and cactus plants 
with which he surrounded the water. ‘They were the delight of 
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children and grownups from 1900 to 1916 when the fountain and 
pond were replaced by the Everett Memorial. 


It was, of course, necessary for “Pa’ Hock to provide also 
Winter quarters for his pets. They were kept in the clambake 
tanks of Dikeman Hose Company until clam-eaters raised object- 
ions. Then they were provided with tanks in the basement of 
Hock’s St. Elmo Hotel. Many a Goshen man of today visited them 
regularly there to watch them devour their food. Many a young- 
ster earned spending money providing the “de luxe” item of the 
alligator bill of fare, bullfrogs, which were swallowed in one gulp. 
“Pa” paid the boys ten cents for a small frog and fifty cents for a 
“whopper.” The old mud pond on Spring Street was the main 
source of supply. 


The dismantling of the fountain destroyed some of the old 
time charm of our village green, but it is still a pleasant place to 
relax. 


Four monuments have been dedicated against the background 
of Church Park in the last 100 years: One to the men who died in 
the Revolutionary Battle of Minisink, two to those who perished 
during the Civil War and one to the Revolutionary Congress dele- 
gate, Henry Wisner. 


MINISINK MONUMENT 


Goshen’s sacrifice at Minisink July 22, 1779, was the heaviest 
of all communities whose men marched on orders of General Hath- 
orn to subdue the raiding Joseph Brandt and his Indian followers. 
There were 20 widows in Goshen that night, it was said. Despite 
the advice of Dr. Benjamin Tusten, militia colonel, the Goshen 
contingent had answered the Deerpark cry for aid without waiting 
for the Warwick company and were ambushed and massacred al- 
most to a man on the mountain in the present Sullivan County, 
promising Dr. Tusten among them. 
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Stunned by the loss, no one 
did anything about it until 1822, 
when Dr. David Arnell, as presi- 
dent of the Orange County Medi- 
cal Society, organized a_ citizens’ 
committee to bring the bones of 
the slain men to Goshen for burial 
in Church Park, with a modest 
monument over the common 
grave. Ft was Dr. Tusten’s pto- 
neer work in surgery and smallpox 
inoculation which first engaged 
the Medical Society’s interest. In 
1770-72 he immunized more than 
800 persons at four smallpox 
inoculation stations in Goshen 
township, when the practise still 
was outlawed by most physicians 
and authorities. 

The first Minisink monument, 
small and weathered, is beside the 
Historical Room door at Goshen 

Minisink Battle Monument Library. It was replaced in 1862 

by Esther Bach 5, the tall shaft near the County 
Building, some distance from the original location, made possible 
by funds left by Dr. Merritt H. Cash. Names of all who perished 
at Minisink are on tt. 


WISNER MEMORIAL 


The Wisner monument, dedicated in 1897, the gift of an 
appreciative descendant, occupies a triangle opposite St. James's 
Church. It. recalls the patriot activities of Henry Wisner, member 
of the First and Second Continental Congresses, the Goshen resi- 
dent who strongly supported the Declaration of Independence but 
who failed to sign because he had left Philadelphia to come home 
and start the manufacture of gunpowder before New York auth- 
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orized its delegates to act. His mill at Phillipsburg, then called 
Hampton, turned out as much as 1,000 pounds of powder a week, 
while his son-in-law, Moses Phillips, made gun flints, spear heads 
and bayonets there. Wisner, one of the few Americans who knew 
the formula, is also credited with teaching the versatile Paul Revere 
to make gunpowder. 


FOR THE ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


The Civil War monument, unveiled in 1907 and occupying a 
star-shaped preserve at the head of the park, was the gift of Col. 
Thomas W. Bradley of Walden, Member of Congress and youthful 
Civil War officer. It memorializes the 124th Infantry, New York 
Volunteers, affectionately called the Orange Blossoms, which made 
a remarkable record from Manassas Gap in 1862 to Appomatox in 
1865 and sustained great losses at Gettysburg. Of the 1,282 mem- 
bers who left Goshen in 1862, only 283 remained to be mustered 
out at the war’s end. Most of the prominent and oldest families 
of the county had been represented on its original roster. 


EVERETT BANDSTAND 


The Everett Memorial and band platform in the village cor- 
ner of Church Park honors all soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. 
It was erected in 1917, replacing the traditional wooden band- 
stand, through a bequest from Charles J. Everett, long a civic 
leader. Back of the platform the bronze figure of a woman places 
laurel wreaths on the heads of fighting men. 


HARRIMAN FOUNTAIN 


The average citizen of Goshen has proud regard for the Harri- 
man Memorial Fountain in Park Square for it recalls the many 
benefactions of the great financier, Edward Henry Harriman, to 
Goshen and Orange County. 


The horse fountain, fittingly inscribed: ‘He lives in the mem- 
ory of his friends,’ commemorates Mr. Harriman’s interest in good 
roads as well as fine horses. Designed by Francis Burrall Hoffman 
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Orange Blossoms Monument Photo by George N. Remer 


Harriman Fountain Loaned by Robinson Store 
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of Wickham lineage and executed by the renowned Charles Cary 
Rumsey, husband of a Harriman daughter, the fountain was dedi- 
cated on Mr. Harriman’s birthday, February 25, 1911, nearly two 
years after his death. It was sponsored by the Orange County 
Horse and Road Improvement Association, organized by Mr. 
Harriman in 1896, through which in 1899 he influenced the Board 
of Supervisors to give the county highway leadership by providing 
for construction through bond issues. 


Ironic fate and the water shortage of 1930 decreed the plant- 
ing of flowers in the basin where standardbreds and fine carriage 
horses once quenched their thirst, but the memorial remains a 
cherished landmark, its flowers long a special care of Police Chief 
Stanley Golemboski. 


MEMORIAL PARK 


A 4-acre tract of woodland just beyond the village line on 
North Church Street was dedicated in 1956 as Memorial Park, a 
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Everett Memorial in Church Park, Presbyterian Church in background 
Loaned by Robinson Store 
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useful tribute to Goshen’s service men and women of all wars. ‘The 
rustic picnic ground was sponsored by the Goshen Lions Club with 
cooperation of other organizations to provide a recreation ground 
of beauty and convenience to the community. A small stream wind- 
ing through the glen adds attractiveness to the sylvan dell where 
stone fireplaces, picnic tables, good well water and rest room 
facilities are available. 
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A New Eva 


Does Goshen grow? Has it changed? If we could look back- 
ward and see our village as it was a mere fifty years ago, you would 
agree: Goshen grows. It has forged ahead and made progress. 


In an earlier era it was the “iron horse’ that gave Goshen its 
greatest “boom” after its founding in 1714. In this era of super- 
highways vast changes are being wrought all about us as the over- 
crowded cities push nearer, changing the face of our community, 
giving it a new-old look. ‘The nearby Thruway and the closer 
Route 17 Quickway brought new life, new businesses, new homes 
and citizens to Goshen, quite contrary to the fears of two decades 
ago when Route 17 was altered to bypass the village. ‘The entire 
area has mushroomed almost beyond conception. 


Bright new residential areas are developing on all sides of 
the village, like spokes of a wheel of which the West Main busi- 
ness section is still the hub. No longer does Goshen nestle in a 
valley between Slate and Golden Hills. Houses now dot the hill- 
sides where once there was only tall timber; evening lights twinkle 
on hilltops like stars in the sky. 


Goshen is ideally suited to this expansion. With altruistic 
outlook, business and professional men are elected to public office 
with extremely nominal compensation for the demands on their 
time. Fortunately, forward thinking men on both town and vill- 
age boards early recognized the need for orderly growth and adopt- 
ed zoning regulations in 1948, followed by town and village plan- 
ning boards and also a housing committee. With the cooperation 
of the Chamber of Commerce, they are doing a magnificent job of 
envisioning and planning Goshen’s future. 


The village has great natural beauty, a green background of 
hills on all sides. It has fine institutions, schools, churches, lovely 
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street vistas, fascinating history and fine traditions and a com- 
pletely modern business section. 


Despite the tremendous changes in recent decades, Goshen 
retains the serenity that gives it character but has added a new 
look to the charm of the old. 


LAND O' GOSHEN 


Do we all appreciate 
The beauty of our town? 
Its giant trees of cottonwood 
Give off a fluffy down 
That drifts on paths beneath our rhe 
Like snow in mid-May 
And wafts a scent upon the breeze 
At dawn of a new day. 
The gorgeous elms in Church Park, 
Priceless beyond measure, 
Lend a charm to our Green 
That even strangers treasure. 
Majestic oaks crown Slate Hill 
And blend with the sky; 
Breathless beauty, hill and valley, 
Greets the roving eye. 
Sturdy maples line our streets 
And cast their shade below; 
Then Autumn’s frost paints their leaves. 
And they bare their arms to snow 

* * * * * 
Each day I pause anew 
And gaze upon our town; 
It sparkles like a precious jewel 
In a priceless crown. 
This is “the promised land’, 
You need no farther roam; 
The Land O’ Goshen bids you 
Make this town your home. 
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Wisner Terrace 
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Residence of Mr, and Mrs. Neil MacDonald Wilder, Main Street 
Curt Hulse Photo 


Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Percival Harris, Old Chester Road 
Curt Hulse Photo 


Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Merritt, Golden Hill Avenue 
Loaned by Robinson Store 


Residence of Mr. and Mrs. C Guy Stephenson, South Street 
Photo by Philip Pines 


Residence of the Misses Ethel and LaVerne Rice, Weston Parkway 
Photo by Mike Albert 


The Gott homestead for several generations, South Church and South Street 
From. Old Orange Houses by Mildred Parker Seese 
Photo by George L. Seese 
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Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Lester J. Roosa, South Church Street. Gained 
fame for its hospitality while the home of ‘““Yankee Reinsman Walter Cox’’ 
Photo by Clarence A. Purchase 


Residence of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Anderson, Wisner Terrace 
Photo by Walt Hulse 


First house on Wisner Terrace built by Frank 
Drake in 1916, now the residence of Mrs. 
S. M. Rombousek 
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Former Carpenter and Johnson homestead, dating 
in part from 1746, now the home of Mrs. John 
Robinson, Upper Main Street 


Former John Phillips home on South Street, now the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Knud Keldsen 


St. James’s Rectory off South Church Street 
Photo by Harold J. Jonas 


Life In Goshen 


Churches and schools have from the beginning formed the 
warp and woof of an American community, and Goshen is thor- 
oughly American. In addition certain other social, cultural and 
business institutions and organizations have become essentials 
or accepted parts of small or large town life. Goshen is thoroughly 
modern if not somewhat of a leader in some of these aspects. 


Religion In Goshen 


There are five denominations represented in the town, with 
seven houses of worship, one of them really an adjunct to First 
Presbyterian, the original religious body. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 


First Presbyterian Church at the village center is the oldest 
organization in Goshen and seems to have been the core about 
which the town itself was organized and laid out. Land for a 
church ‘‘for ye worship of God in ye way of ye Presbeterian per- 
suassion’”’ was provided in the township deed. 


The church was constituted in 1721 with the arrival of the 
Rev. John Bradner to be pastor, and a meeting house was shortly 
erected facing northward on the present Court House location. It 
was used in unfinished condition for a long time and served until 
1813, although Louis LaPierre wrote in ‘The Independent Repub- 
lican in 1859 that the roof collapsed during a Sabbath service in 
1808. ‘That incident did spur plans for a new structure. In the 
burial ground which, until well after 1800, extended across the 
present Main Street from the Methodist Church to the present 
Banker Garage site a crude stone identified the first person buried 
there. It was inscribed: J. Finch Ist grave 1716. Church- 
yard burials were discontinued when a new edifice was started in 
1810 about where the church’s Christian Education wing is now 
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Presbyterian Church Photo by Ralph Krubner 


St. James’s Episcopal Church and the Henry Wisner Monument 
Loaned by Robinson Store 


Photo by Walt Hulse 


Photo by Ralph Krubner 


Methodist Church 


St. John’s Roman Catholic Church 
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being erected at cost of approximately $138,000. Most bodies 
were eventually transferred to the new Slate Hill Cemetery. 


The second edifice, completed in 1813, was remarkably durable. 
Twice it was damaged by fire and nearly all the windows were 
shattered by a.cannon explosion nearby during celebration of a 
Civil War victory by the North. But in 1866, after lightning 
wrecked the steeple, in his next sermon the redoubtable Dr. W. D. 
Snodgrass told his congregation he believed the damage was sign 
of God’s displeasure with them for conducting His worship in a 
structure so dilapidated. And so for a second time calamity spur- 
red the people to plan a new edifice. 


The stone house of worship, erected at cost of $200,000, was 
dedicated November 22, 1871. Its walls are blue limestone quar- 
ried from Mt. Lookout overlooking Orange Farm, with trim of 
dressed Syracuse stone. Seven years later the spire was condemned, 
torn down and re-built. With town clock visible above high trees, 
the massive tower is a conspicuous landmark often referred to as 
“A ‘Tower of the Lord in the Land of Goshen,” a descriptive phrase 
adopted from the title of a church history published on its 225th 
anniversary. ‘Che church property includes a parish house estab- 
lished in 1923 with purchase of the brick dwelling at Park Place 
and South Church erected by Ellis Post in 1872. It has served 
many community purposes also, and has living quarters on the 
third floor for sexton and organist. 

The Presbyterianism of early Goshen stemmed from virtual 
self-exile of its first settlers from long religious dispute at Jamaica, 
L. I., where nearness to the seat of government gave greater force 
to the established Church of England than in the hinterland. And 
since this was then not only the earliest Presbyterian north of 
New York City but until after the Revolution the only continuing 
church in this immediate area, many non-Presbyterian families of 
central Orange County appear in its records. 


ST. JAMES’S EPISCOPAL 


St. James's Church observed two anniversaries in 1953: ‘The 
150th of its incorporation June 25, 1803, and the centennial of 
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consecration of the stone edifice on South Church August 5, 1853. 
Records indicate, however, that the first Episcopal service was 
celebrated here by a visiting missionary some years earlier. ‘he 
first entry in the Parish Register is the baptism of Sarah Anne 
Johnson in 1799 by the Rev. Frederick Van Horne, who shared 
his ministry at Coldenham (St. Andrew’s) with Goshen. Earlier 
records of Goshen families of Episcopal leaning probably appear 
in registers of St. Andrew's, now in Walden, St. George’s of New- 
burgh and the early but discontinued St. David’s of Blooming 
Grove, also called “the church at the Otterkill.” Some also are in 
Goshen Presbyterian lists. 


The small group who brought St. James’s into existence must 
have immediately begun erection of a church, for a white frame 
edifice on the lot next to the present site was completed in 1804. 
It served 49 years. A burial ground, on South Street, was acquired 
in 1818, the gift of ‘Thomas Gale, who already had a family vauit 
there. That vault and an addition to it later received many be- 
sides Gales — Wickhams, Sharpes, Hurtins and Hoffmans, among 
them, according to funcral records. 


By 1833 a crisis had developed in parish affairs, but the next 
rector, the Rev. James F. Clark, set on foot reforms which saved 
the church. Many improvements were made to the frame building 
and it acquired its first organ. ‘The energetic rector’s salary went 
unpaid, however, and, driven to great necessity, he resigned in 
1837 but left the parish in far better condition than he found it. 


The vestry voted in 1851 to build a new church at cost of 
$10,000, but dispute arose over construction plans and inability to 
keep the cost within the estimate. ‘The choice was between a 
churchly edifice of stone with a mortgage on it or a brick structure 
free of debt. ‘The champions of brick temporarily triumphed. 
But there is a traditional love of stone in the church that pro- 
fesses to be founded on a rock, and so spires, pillars and mouldings 
were eliminated to bring the stone building of today into being — 
but not until Thomas R. Gale of New York, descendant of one of 
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Goshen’s earliest families, agreed to pay a remaining difference in 
cost. 


The land on which both this and the earlier edifice were 
erected had belonged to the homestead of early Dr. John Gale. 
The style is pure Gothic, of lead colored limestone from the Mt. 
Lookout quarries. It seats 220 persons. The Lady Chapel was 
added in 1868, presumably for weekday services, and de-consecrated 
about 1890 for Sunday School use. With kitchen added, it serves 
now for church school, choir room, assembly hall or dining room. 
The bell tower was completed in 1885 and gas lights installed to 
permit evening services. About 1927 the tower room was convert- 
ed into a crypt for Mr. and Mrs. Russell Murray, and later a War 
Chapel was set up between it and the church nave. Increasing 
attendance at weekday services, coupled with other needs, occasion- 
ed removal of the chapel to the main sanctuary and de-consecration 
of the space for use as a conference room. ‘The Lady Chapel altar, 
installed on the gospel side of the church, was blessed by the Rt. 
Rev. Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan Bishop of New York, in 1957. 


There was a complete renovation of the church interior in 
1927, the chancel was rebuilt and choir stalls were added. Altar 
rails of polished brass gleam dimly in the flickering candlelight 
against a background of exquisitely hand-carved oak panelling. 


ST. JOHN’S ROMAN CATHOLIC 


The history of the Roman Catholic Church of St. John the 
Evangelist begins about 1820, when Father Powers established a 
Goshen Mission and came at intervals to serve the spiritual needs 
of people who had fled the Irish famines. ‘The building of the 
Erie Railroad brought many additions to the Irish population 
here as elsewhere along railroad routes, and by 1844 the number 
was sufficient to warrant the building of a church. ‘The street 
that was opened past it took the name of the congregation, St. 
John’s. The site had been given by General George D. Wickham, 
an Episcopalian, shortly before his death. ‘That early edifice, con- 
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verted by the Hocks into Central Theatre, is now the Town of 
Goshen garage. 


The tall-spired Church of St. John on Murray Avenue was 
planned after incorporation ‘of the congregation in 1870, and was 
occupied in 1885. Fire has ravaged the edifice twice, in 1918 and 
1951. Each time the entire building was threatened and saved as 
though by a miracle. Completely restored and beautiful now, it 
has the largest congregation of any Goshen church. The first rec- 
tory, now a convent for teaching nuns, was erected a few years 
before the church. 


St. John’s was one of the first Catholic parishes in Orange 
County and in its early years embraced the area from Suffern to 
Port Jervis and Warwick. It operates both grade and high schools. 


METHODIST CONGREGATION 


The first Methodist Episcopal edifice in Goshen was dedicated 
August 30, 1848. It is the large frame structure at Canal and 
Church Streets where the Conklin & Cummins firm now stores 
lumber. Although there had been adherents to that faith in the 
village since 1810, they either worshipped in the other churches 
or had “class meetings” in homes or the ballroom of the Orange 
Hotel and occasionally in the stone Court House or the vacant 
Female Academy. 


The present house of worship was dedicated in 1884 on the 
site of the historic Gale-Westcott dwelling beside Court Lane, with 
parsonage on an adjoining parcel fronting Webster Avenue. The 
brick and terra cotta edifice was made possible by a legacy from 
Charles Reevs, an original trustee of the church who, at his death 
in 1865, left a trust fund for a new and more commodious church 
when needed and stipulated the site. 


Reevs descendants continue prominent among Methodists, 
and election of Floyd Reevs Makuen Jr., as superintendent of the 
Sunday School in 1955 continued a tradition established in 1847. 
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He is the fifth generation of his family to hold that office, a record 
possibly unique in church history. 


OLIVET CHAPEL 


This was established in 1898 as a mission of First Presbyterian 
Church, with meetings in Grange Hall on West Main Street. A 
year later the Rev. William C. Brown became pastor and remained 
25 years. Fire ruined the first meeting place and in 1903 Olivet 
Chapel was erected a block away. This brick building was com- 
pletely destroyed when the Sayer Lumber Yard across the street 
burned in 1909 and was almost immediately rebuilt. Within the 
past year the basement has been converted into a combined social 
hall and dining room for public suppers. The organization is 
still sponsored by the older church. 


SOL ORIN SA eM sel 


Also on West Main is St. John’s A. U. M. P. Church, a white 
frame building dedicated November 3, 1878, by Bishop Moore as 
an A. M. E. Zion house of worship. ‘The building was erected 
within three years after the group organized. Members hold 
weekly prayer meetings and have a visiting clergyman on Sundays. 
They have recently installed an electric organ and redecorated the 
parsonage, sanctuary and basement social hall, and the pulpit com- 
mittee provided a baptismal font and altar cross. 


And with great pride members of this small congregation 
cherish Goshen’s oldest and most historic bell, the one which hung 
in the stone Court House tower from 1800 to 1843 and then for 
about a decade in the steeple of the frame edifice of St. James’s 
Episcopal Church. In 1854, after Episcopalians had built their 
stone church without a bell tower, they sold the beli to the village 
for $35. It served then as fire alarm and for other village purposes 
until the frame firehouse was superseded by the present brick 
building on Main Street in 1880. The bell developed a crack dur- 
ing efforts to raise it to the new, high tower, and was discarded. 
Nineteen years later someone remembered and found it; found 
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also that its voice was not so badly affected as had been supposed, 
and the village granted a request that the bell which had served 
so long and in so many ways be given to the African church. 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 


The Goshen Christian Reformed Church on the Florida Road 
just outside the village was begun in 1934 by people rather recently 
from Holland, whose numbers have been greatly increased since 
World War II. Meetings were held in the one-time Odd Fellows 
Hall on North Church Street. A white wooden building erected 
about 1940 has become the parochial school since erection of a 
large brick church edifice on an adjoining lot in 1951. Both build- 
ings represent mainly the handiwork of congregation members, as 
medieval parishioners contributed their skills, labor and love to 
construction of European cathedrals. 

This parish covers a radius of twenty miles or more, reaching 
some distance into New Jersey, but that does not limit congrega- 
tional activities. For the present its facilities for religious and 
church business and social affairs are the most modern and com- 
plete among Goshen churches. 


Education In Goshen 

A historical plaque dedicated in 1954 at Town Hall recalls 
that in 1782-3 the renowned American educator, Noah Webster, 
taught in a 2-room school which eventually became part of the 
present town building. It was Farmers Hall Academy. 

The Webster influence on Goshen and its schools is reflected 
yet in the community’s zeal for high educational standards and 
schools in which it can take pride. ‘There are ten modern school 
buildings in this small township, representing five separate school 
systems, public, private and parochial. Goshen is proud of its 
intellectual heritage and proud that its public school system is 
directly linked with the school that Webster taught. 


FARMERS HALL — WEBSTER’S SCHOOL 


Farmers Hall Academy was established in 1773 on land set 
aside for a school in the township deed of 1721. Town Hall not 
only occupies the site of the original school but stands in part on 
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the Farmers Hall foundation and embraces the materials that 
formed the walls of that school. Few old buildings have their 
lineage so well documented. 


Webster was the most distinguished among teachers who made 
Farmers Hall a school of wide renown, and the school itself was 
one of the earliest approved by the State Board of Regents. Dis- 
couraged by what he considered a slow start following graduation 
from Yale in 1778 and admission to the bar in 1781, Webster came 
from New England to become principal and sole teacher at Farm- 
ers Hall Academy. No local records have been found for the 
period of his teaching here, but he himself wrote: “In the year 
1782, while the American Army was lying at Newburgh, I crossed 
the Hudson, established a school at Goshen and compiled an ele- 
mentary book, which was published in 1783.” ‘That was his “blue- 
backed speller’ used for generations in American schools. 


Webster is said to have had only 75 cents in his pocket on 
arrival here, and to help relieve the family financial burden he had 
brought his younger brother Charles. ‘There is some reason to 
think they had relatives here. 


His sojourn in Goshen gave Webster distinct encouragement 
and aid toward the literary career on which he entered immediately 
thereafter. Henry Wisner, who had taught Paul Revere to make 
gunpowder, Coe and Samuel Gale, the Rev. Nathan Ker and 
James Carpenter, himself a school teacher as well as merchant, were 
among the Farmers Hall trustees whose interest and support Web- 
ster undoubtedly had, and when he left in 1783 he had a letter 
from Wisner, statesman .and practical man of affairs, to Henry 
Livingston, Governor of New Jersey, praising his teaching and 
recommending “‘a literary work which would be of great service to 
posterity,” meaning unquestionably the speller which Webster had 
just completed, his first of many publications. Some basic work 
toward his most enduring monument, his dictionary, probably also 
was done here in the course of work on the speller. 


The spelling text resulted from Webster’s dissatisfaction with 
those available to American schools. In addition to his own state- 
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ment about the speller, the Ruttenber & Clark History of Orange 
County states: “Hezekiah Howell, 14-year old son and namesake 
of the then Sheriff of Orange County, attended the brick academy 
at Goshen while Webster was teaching there. Webster chose him, 
because of his excellent speaking voice, to give him the sound of 
the different vowels while compiling his dictionary.” 


A reminder of Webster’s brief but potent teaching career in 
Goshen is a lovely quill pen weathervane of copper, supposed to 
represent a favorite quill of the great lexicographer. It seems 
possible the wind indicator was mounted above the original two- 
room school after its early teacher gained fame. It is known to 
have been affixed to a flagpole in front of the second Farmers Hall 
building in Church Park at the time that school was discontinued 
in 1857. Eventually the vane was moved back to the flagpole atop 
the rebuilt school where Webster had taught, which was then a 
public school, and remained there until 1932. 


By then the many-times-enlarged school had become ‘Town 
Hall and the handsome example of the craftsman’s art, termed a 
“banneret”’ because it is indicative of Webster’s scholarly career, 
was acquired by Roscoe Smith of Monroe. ‘Today it swings freely 
over the early stone schoolhouse at the Museum Village, 9 miles 
from Goshen, which is operated by Mr. Smith as an educational 
institution recognized by the State Board of Regents. 


The need for larger quarters for Farmers Hail had become 
apparent by 1842, and a new building of wood filled in with brick, 
two stories high with Ionic columns and portico in front, was erect- 
ed in Church Park about opposite the Goshen Theatre parking lot. 
The brick building in which Webster taught, then in excellent 
condition, was sold to Common School District No. 14. 


The school in the park was occupied from 1844 to 1858, when 
increasing popularity of the public school system caused discon- 
tinuance of the academy. Its unused building deteriorated and 
finally was razed in 1872. 
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Farmers Hall Academy erected in 1773. Noah Webster taught there in 
1782-3 Sketched by Esther Bach from records 


Webster’s School as it looked in 1900 after a second floor, new wing and 
bell tower had been added. The original building is the left wing of the 
first floor of Town Hall Wheeler Studio 


Acrial View Central School 
Gashen NY 


Town Hall; The former school 


ge 


St. Michael’s Academy or Salesian School for Boys, Main Street 
Loaned by Robinson Store 


Broadlea, Academy of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament for Girls, Old 
Chester road Loaned by Robinson Store 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The legislative act of 1822 by which the Trustees of Farmers 
Hall Academy served also as Trustees of the Common School Dis- 
trict mentions no prior existence of a common school within the 
village. Although this act expired by limitation in 1840, the Com- 
mon School continued in the rented lower room in Farmers Hall 
until 1843, when the district purchased the building. By 1857 in- 
creased enrollment made larger quarters necessary, and the Trus- 
tees advertised for bids for a 2-room l-story school on the site of 
the old with the builder privileged to use in the new all materials 
from the old building. 


Was the 2-room school in which Webster taught utilized in the 
new school which eventually became Town Hall? Victor Drake, 
editor of The Independent Republican in the 1830s and apprentice 
on the paper during the preceding 11 years, attended the Academy 
in boyhood. In an Independent article in 1872 he remarked: ‘“The 
old brick Farmers Hall still stands rebuilt, just where it always 
has, and the school in the park has stolen its name.” 


The Election Board room in the present ‘Town Hall measures 
34 x 32 feet, the exact size of the original schoolroom in which 
Webster taught, according to school records. The foundation un- 
der this room is of stone laid in the old manner; that under other 
parts of the building is brick. ‘The walls, measured at the door- 
ways, are 16 inches thick, indicating they were originally outside 
walls. Other inside walls are 8 inches thick. In 1876 a second 
story, with French roof, was added, with tower to provide for main 
entrance, stairway and belfry. ‘The entrance since then has faced 
Webster Avenue instead of the old lane. 


Within ten years the enlarged building required a 2-room 2- 
story addition at the rear, and about 1904 the bell tower was ex- 
panded to provide cloak rooms. ‘This completed the building 
which the ‘Town has owned since 1911. 
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Meanwhile School District 14 had become District No. 8, 
and the now abandoned red brick school on Erie Street near Web- 
ster, occupied in 1891, was our first high school. 


Further enrollment increases by 1910 brought erection of the 
Main Street School, which housed primary grades, a teacher train- 
ning class and the high school, while the Erie Street building be- 
came the grammar school. Another acute need for space within a 
few years occasioned rental of space in the Masonic Temple. This 
continued until after District No. 8 was absorbed in the new Go- 
shen Central School District No. 1 June 27, 1937. 


The Central District immediately erected the building on 
Lincoln Avenue at initial cost of $726,341. It was dedicated Sep- 
tember 26, 1940. This, it was thought, would meet the school needs 
for many years, but within 20 years there was acute need for more 
space. In fact, no school erected since 1858 has served the com- 
munity longer than two decades. So a new elementary school cost- 
ing $888,000 was opened on Scotchtown Avenue in 1957. It houses 
kindergarten, first and second grades and two sections of the third. 

Total pupil enrollment in the district in 1957 was 1,484, with 
approximately 80 faculty members. Charles J. Hooker, Supervising 
Principal, headed the system for an unprecedented length of time. 
from 1924 to June, 1960. 


ST. JOHN'S 


Among non-public schools, the parochial school of St. John’s 
R. C. Church, long popularly but improperly called Garr Hall, is 
the oldest. It began in what is today the Convent of the Sisters of 
the Presentation, next to the church, who constitute its faculty. 
With the aid of a legacy from Miss Julia Garr the red brick Garr 
Institute on Murray Avenue at Erie Street was erected in 1904 and 
now accommodates primary and high school departments, with 
ground floor auditorium that has for years served for church and 
community social affairs. Other grades are in an excellent modern 
style structure on the church’s former parking lot opened in Sep- 
tember, 1955, in culmination of a fund raising and construction 
effort that was phenomenal. The $150,000 fund raising was begun 
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in June, and the building was ready that Fall. During the pre- 
vious five years it had been necessary to convert the Knights of 
Columbus rooms in the church basement into classrooms. Overall 
registration now surpasses 500. 


Dedication of the new building was an occasion of double 
significance. His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbish- 
op, of New York, presided and announced elevation of the Rev. 
Joseph Grundner, pastor of St. John’s since 1952, to rank of Mon- 
signor in recognition of his achievements in parochial administra- 
tion. 


SALESIAN SCHOOL 


St. Michael’s School for Boys, operated by the Salesian Society 
of St. John Bosco on the former Haight and Brown estate on up- 
per Main Street, opened in 1925 with 30 boarding pupils and en- 
rollment now approaches 200. Most pupils are from the metro- 
politan area, but it now also takes high school day students. High 
standards are maintained and the school has Board of Regents 
recognition. ‘The school band regularly provides music for village 
parades. 


The Haight mansion serves as administration building, with 
the letter H still visible on the granite gateway. It was called 
Brownleigh Park after Grant Hugh Brown purchased the property. 
Spacious lawns and stately pines make a fine setting for a hillside 
grotto. Bridle paths once wound through the 183-acre woodland 
which includes two ponds where many a Goshen youngster learned 
to swim. Prior to World War I sports contests in an arena that 
served the school as gymnasium until destroyed by fire in 1938 
drew metropolitan news coverage. 


A 3-story brick building was erected in 1931 on the slight ridge 
beyond the mansion to accommodate the school’s growing enroll- 
ment. A large athletic field was laid out on the arena site. 


BROADLEA 


The Academy of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, Broad- 
lea, staffed by Sisters of St. Dominick from Blauvelt, N. Y., is a 
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select high school for girls, both day and boarding, offering aca- 
demic course with commercial electives under charter from the 
University of the State of New York. A summer camp offering all 
types of recreation is also maintained, with staff of 13 secular coun- 
sellors supervised by the nuns. The student roster is international. 
drawn particularly from South America as well as many states ol 
the Union. ‘The girls have won many awards in competitive Ro- 
mance language and Latin contests, in public speaking and dra- 
matics. Fairs, operettas and ballet attract local and long distance 
attendance. Sports facilities include 2 basketball courts, 3 tennis 
courts and an outdoor pool, with ice skating and tobogganing in 
Winter. 


The Dominican order opened the school in 1929 on the former 
‘Tweedy estate, once the farm of William Rysdyk, about 2 miles 
from Goshen. ‘There are 4 buildings: the lovely English style 
main building, a wide porched homey annex, the fieldstone 
Aquinas Hall and the academy proper. To meet increasing regi- 
stration there are plans for additional dormitory space, showers, 
nurse and faculty rooms, canteen and lounges for visitors in a 
building that also will include indoor gymnasium and larger audi- 
torium. ‘The elevation of the grounds affords a panoramic view 
of the countryside, and most of the buildings are visible from the 
Quickway. 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED 


The Goshen Christian Reformed Society operates a grammar 
school on the Florida Road in collaboration with the church of 
that denomination in the former church building. It was estab- 
lished about 10 years ago and has about 75 pupils of Dutch paren- 
tage, most of them transported by the school’s own buses instead 
of the public school buses because the school’s territory is so much 
larger and different from that of the Goshen Central District. 


GOSHEN LIBRARY 


The first library here was that of Farmers Hall Academy. In 
1794 the academy trustees appointed the Rev. Nathan Ker librarian 
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and ordered the books moved to his home, as the school had suffer- 
ed severe storm damage. The “rate of hire” was 4 percent of the 
value of the book borrowed, and books were available to all town- 
ship residents. 


In 1831 a Library Association was organized, but quickly died. 
Several unsuccessful attempts were made to revive it, and finally 
the Goshen Library and Historical Society was incorporated July 
6, 1894. It became a public library in 1911, and a bequest from 
Charles Everett, descendant of one of Goshen’s earliest families, 
made a building possible in 1918 at cost of $35,000. It is consider- 
ed one of the most beautiful small libraries in the state. 


The organization really activated the latter part of its title in 
1941, when it opened to the public its wealth of rare manuscripts, 
maps and relics assembled in a large lower room. A constantly 
changing display of old china and other antiques on loan has been 
instituted more recently in the main library, and a glass case for 
special collections. 


The newest improvement is the Children’s Corner, with prop- 
erly proportioned furniture and shelves appropriately stocked. 


Goshen Library and Historical Society, Main Street 
Photo by Ralph Krubner 
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News And Advertising 


Goshen is fortunate in having access to and representation in 
several Orange County newspapers, three of them dailies, and in 
having as a main source and outlet for both news and advertising 
a vigorous, old and highly respected hometown weekly, the Inde- 
pendent Republican. ‘The dailies available here, in addition to 
metropolitan papers, are The Middletown ‘Times Herald, The 
Daily Record (Middletown) and the Newburgh News. 


THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN 


The County Seat weekly, the Independent Republican, is 
the oldest newspaper in Orange County, and one of the oldest in 
New York State with record of continuous publication. It has 
existed under its present name since 1813 but has clear record back 
to 1806 and editorial connection with a late 18th Century Goshen 
journal. 


The paper derives directly from two earlier publications, the 
Orange County Republican of 1806 and the Orange County Patriot 
and Spirit of Seventy-Six, which was launched in 1808 and became 
the Goshen Democrat January 13, 1833. With the first issue of 
1943, the Independent Republican, successor to the Orange County 
Republican, and ‘The Democrat were merged under their combined 
names and the latter name was later dropped. From the time the 
dominant political parties took form until 1949 Goshen was known 
afar for the anomaly of newspaper titles inherited from the early 
19th Century. ‘The Independent Republican, which is now an 
independent newspaper, was the Democratic organ and the Goshen 
Democrat was the Republican voice. 


Cyrus Beach and Luther Pratt established The Orange County 
Republican at Montgomery May 6, 1806. Pratt bought out his 
partner January 18, 1812, with the announced purpose of changing 
the paper’s political views. Exactly a year later he gave it the 
present masthead and embarked on “an independent political 
policy.” In 1816 Pratt sold to David Westcott, Freegift ‘Tuthiil 
and Amzi Ball, who brought the paper to Goshen where Westcott 
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had for 12 years beginning in 1788 published the county's first 
newspaper, The Goshen Repository. 


A disastrous fire in 1843 destroyed the printshop but not the 
journal itself. “he type was thrown out the windows and for six 
weeks thereafter the paper was issued from the recently vacated 
stone Court House. 


Victor Drake and much later his son, Frank Drake, have been 
among the longest and most effective of the paper’s publishers. 
George F. Gregg of The 
Democrat brought the two 
journals into a single owner- 
ship and shop and his son, 
Harold Gregg, combined 
them. The papers impres- 
sive improvement and ex- 
pansion of the past decade 
has reflected the progress of 


the village itself. Its aim 1s 


to unify community interests 


George F. Gregg, Editor, A_ past 


and effort el sld 
Mayor of Goshen, Chairman of the ffort as well as to mole 


Board of Supervisors and Chairman public opinion, besides cov- 
of the Republican County Commit- ‘ 
tee - ering local news. 


Financial Institutions 


Three banks and a savings and loan organization serve the 
financial needs of Goshen and one, in the modern manner, serves 
far beyond here. 


BANK OF ORANGE COUNTY 


The Bank of Orange County, second oldest in the county, 
was chartered in 1812 and opened in, the parlor of a house last 
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Nearly 150 years of banking at the County Seat are revresented by these four presidents 
of the Bank of Orange County. In the paintings, left to right: George D. Wickham, 1812- 
45; Ambrose Spencer Murray, 1845-85; his son, George W. Murray, 1885-1917; in front of 
them, Francis W. Murray, 1917 to the present. Independent Republican Photo 
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occupied by the Misses Blanche and Fern Potter which stood on 
the present lawn of the equine Hall of Fame. ‘The bank soon 
moved to the home of Jonathan Burrell, cashier, now 270 Main, 
built with banking needs in mind. ‘The south wing has a basement 
vault to which a trap door in the floor gave access. “The Murray 
family, which has supplied four of the bank’s five presidents, ac- 
quired the property shortly and held it until about 1940. Francis 
W. Murray, Jr., of Tuxedo Park is president now. George D. 
Wickham, the first president, was a near neighbor of the early 
bank. 


The bank purchased and moved to its present 54 West Main 
Street site in 1852. Its building has been greatly enlarged and a 
second floor added in recent years. Complete modernization in- 
cludes a drive-in window for depositors and, in line with the cur- 
rent trend, branch banking facilities at Rosendale and Woodstock 
in Ulster County and at Stewart Air Force Base near Newburgh. 


GOSHEN NATIONAL BANK 


The Goshen Bank, now Goshen National, was organized in 
1851 by Charles W. Reeve, then Village President, Henry Merriam 


Looking Down West Main Street from Park Square Photo by Alice Brody 
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and the Rev. John S. Crane, all three merchants despite the latter's 
clerical orders. It became Goshen National Bank when it joined 
the federal system in 1865. 


The bank’s present building, erected in 1869, underwent com- 
plete modernization during the institution’s 100th anniversary 
year, including air-conditioning, a convenience now enjoyed by 
all three Goshen banks. 


Alexander Wright from Chester, Goshen National’s first presi- 
dent, was succeeded by former Congressman William Murray. The 
longest tenure has been that of Attorney Joseph W. Merritt, who 
was elected in 1914 and, but for brief interval, held the office until 
his death in 1954. 


GOSHEN SAVINGS BANK 


Goshen Savings Bank was established in 1871 in a store on 
Main Street to provide Goshen and its environs with a banking 
service they did not have. Removal to one room of its present 
building occurred about 1904, when the building acquired its flat- 
iron shape. 


The bank bought the building in 1922. It had been erected 
in 1857 with a ballroom on the second floor that figures in village 
social history as Washington Hall. Shops and meat market then 
were on the main floor, and a fish market in the basement. In 1952 
the entire building was renovated and remodeled to give the bank 
all the main floor for spacious and beautiful banking room and 
offices. 

E. A. Post was the Savings Bank’s first president, and Charles 
H. Westervelt its first depositor. For many years now it has foster- 
ed the savings habit by setting up an account with a dollar deposit 
for every baby in its territory reported to the bank on the day of 
birth. Most such accounts become the basis of continuing savings. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


The Goshen Cooperative Savings and Loan Association, now 
at 50 South Church Street, has served the community since 1910. 
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Attorney Percy V. D. Gott was its president 40 years, 1911-51. Deal- 
ing especially with people saving or borrowing for home owner- 
ship, it rounds out a full financial service for the community. 


GOSHEN HOSPITAL 


Goshen Hospital celebrated its Golden Anniversary Year in 
1958. It came into existence in 1908 as Goshen Emergency Hospi- 
tal to care for accident and sudden illness cases until the patients 
could be moved elsewhere, an idea of Dr. Daniel T. Condict which 
was put into effect by women of the village under leadership of 


Goshen Hospital, Greenwich Avenue Curt Hulse Photo 


Susan Randall Bacon, wife of former Congressman Henry Bacon. 
Mrs. Bacon remained president of the hospital organization nearly 
40 years, and it was managed entirely by women until a couple of 
years ago. “Iwo men are now on the board, and the superintendent 
has been replaced by a trained man as administrator. 


About three months after the accident which really spurred 
the effort a 2-bed hospital with operating room was opened in a 
4-room apartment over the Tuthill Plumbing Shop on West Main 
Street with Miss Mary Byrne as 24-hour nurse and housekeepei 
occasionally relieved for an hour or two by board members. 
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Public usage almost from the beginning made it a general 
hospital serving much more than Goshen village long before it 
dropped “Emergency” from its title in 1930. A legacy from Mrs. 
Luella Morris Van Leuven gave the hospital her home on Green- 
wich Avenue, to which it moved in 1915. ‘To that nucleus have 
been added the McGarrah maternity wing, the James B. Ford 
operating room and many other improvements financed by him 
and others. Constant generous aid from people of Goshen and 
surrounding places helps maintain the institution as an excellent 
small hospital. 


Now well equipped and fully accredited by the American Hos- 
pital Association, the Morris Memorial Building has, however, 
reached its capacity, and the hospital board in 1959 accepted 
from Percy V. D. Gott and Mrs. Gott, who has since died, a 14-acre 
parcel off South Church Street on condition that a new building 
be started within six years. 


HOSPITAL AUXILIARY 


To relieve the hospital board of some of its manifold duties 
and to aid in financing the institution, Goshen Hospital Auxiliary 
was organized in 1946 through efforts of Mrs. Roy L. Lippincott 
and other women who had lent personal aid to the staff during 
war years. Auxiliary balls and other undertakings have become 
important social events for the Goshen Hospital area, and auxiliary 
funds have supplied much needed equipment and other improve- 
ments. Some adjacent villages now have their own auxiliary units. 


CEREBRAL PALSY CLINIC 


‘The Orange County Cerebral Palsy ‘Treatment Center, Inc., 
which began in 1950 in quarters loaned by Goshen Grange, now 
occupies a remodeled brick carriage house on Fletcher Street given 
in 1954 by Mrs. William B. Peck, to which it has built a $40,000 
addition for school rooms and an additional speech therapy room. 
Voluntary contributions finance the center and its staff of seven, 
five of them trained therapists. 
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Every part of Orange County is represented among supporters 
and patients of the clinic. Each.of the three cities and 20 town- 
ships send children or have residents aided by the specialists. Be- 
ginning with nine patients, the clinic examined in less than ten 


years 486 children, of whom 190 were considered able to respond 
to treatment. 


Hotels Of Goshen 


Through the years — in fact, through centuries — Goshen’s 
hotels and horses have flourished together. ‘The first tavern, Birds- 
eye Yelverton’s, on the upper Main Street site of Dr. R. L. Lippin- 
cott’s home, saw the beginning of the sport when Goshen was quite 
young, and during the 19th Century every taverner in the village 
kept a stallion for breeding and a trotter for racing, as well as 
good road horses for hire. At least from Messenger’s day to the 
early 1920s, Goshen hotels competed for both guest patronage and 
racing honors. ‘Iwo of these hotels are yet thriving, but neither 
has a stable or owns a horse. 


ORANGE INN 


Orange Inn, a public house since Revolutionary days, was 
closely associated with the development of Historic Track. It was 
built after abandonment of the first Court House on the same site 
in 1775, and part of the dungeon wall of that early structure was 
incorporated in the south wall of the inn until it, was ripped out 
in 1930 to make way for a beer garden. 


The inn’s first known owner, John Gale, Jr., sold in 1802 to 
David Westcott and Joseph Wickham, early real estate promoters, 
who re-sold to Dr. Daniel Seward. Brown Highlander, the doctor’s 
good thoroughbred stallion, held court in the Orange stable in 


1811, but it was the Edsall era that gave the hotel its greatest 
renown. 


The Orange became the community’s leading hotel at discon- 
tinuance of Dobbin’s Stage Coach Inn (on the site of the Wilder 
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Orange Inn and Main Street — 1959 
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home), since Jesse Edsall succeeded Dobbin as proprietor of the 
New York & Albany Stage Coach Line about the time he acquired 
the Orange from Dr. Seward. Edsall had not only good coaching 
horses but fast runners, among them Seagull, whose daughter was 
famed as the dam of Kentucky Whip, the greatest running horse 
of his day. When interest shifted to the “new-fangled” trotter, 
Edsall was in the van as a trainer and breeder of trotters. Historic 
was his farm track, and “brushes” on Main Street served to adver- 
tise his stock to home folks and guests. 


In the 1850s Edmund Seely, brother of Jonas, Jr., who bred 
Hambletonian, leased the Orange Inn stables and raced and bred 
the great American Star, whose daughters, mated with Hamble- 
tonian, helped produce the breed of today. In 1885 the hotel was 
taken over by Arthur and Joseph S. Coates, with George M. Remer, 
secretary of the Driving Park, as manager. He was succeeded by 
Peter Goode, Sr., father of the retired supervisor of Good Time 
Park. With the new century came Pop Van Ness, and in 1910 he 
sold to Big Charlie Burant. 


During the Roaring ‘Twenties the Orange was operated by ]. 
E. Shields and Mike Casey, who renovated and remodeled it to its 
present style and made fame and fortune there. ‘These two lovable 
Irishmen were like father and son — teetotaler Cascy was a mere 
youth — and they rounded up village folk, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, and escorted them to missions at St. John’s Catholic Church. 


After the boom of the Twenties the inn faded until, in 1945, 
it was purchased by the Neithold brothers, who earlier had revived 
Goshen Inn. With its 19th Century comforts restored and improv- 
ed upon, it seemed as resplendent as in its youth. Under various 
managers in recent years it has acquired a modern coffee shop and 
is in another period of rising prestige under lease to John LaBurt 
and his sons, Eugene and Jack. 


DENTON’S TAVERN 


The overnight guest house at 377 Main Street operated by 
Mrs. John Seekamp is believed to be Goshen’s oldest dwelling and 
probably its oldest hotel building. ‘he land was in a parcel 
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bought by Cornelius Jones in 1728, and he or a shortly subsequent 
owner built there probably around 1735. A coin of 1732 was found 
in the woodwork in 1928 when the building was restored to colonial 
semblance by Howard Conklin, Goshen developer, furnished with 
the collaboration of private collectors and merchants and exhibited 
under sponsorship of the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Mantles, stair rails and hardware of the early period were pre- 
served, and in beams of the first floor workmen found evidence in 
support of a story that celebrators of the Presidential inauguration 
of Jefferson in 1801 gathered there in such numbers and with such 
enthusiasm that the floor gave way. When James Denton bought 
it about 1778 the tavern was on the well travelled Albany Post 
Road opposite the intersection of the road to Newburgh (Sarah 
Wells Trail) , where twice during the Revolution Washington had 
headquarters. 


_ 


Denton’s Tavern believed to have been built about 1735, Main Street, now 
a Guest House Photo by Walt Hulse 
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THE OCCIDENTAL 


The Occidental has been a hotel of five names. It was built 
by General George D. Wickham, leading citizen and banker, and 
opened as Wickham’s Hotel coincident with the beginning of pass- 
enger service on the Erie, September 23, 1841. A distinguished 
company of Erie guests, including Governor Seward, native of 
nearby Florida, Mayor Morris and the Common Council of New 
York City, dined there that day. 


The establishment was first known as Wickham’s Hotel, al- 
though the banker-real estate baron never operated it. It became 
The Pavilion after a long second-floor piazza was built across the 
front, the same piazza that still gives it such comfortable aspect. 


Wickham died in 1845, and his widow leased the property to 
Major John Seely Edsall, son of Jesse Edsall of the Orange and 
inheritor of his father’s zest for hotels and horses. He renamed it 
appropriately the Railroad Hotel. But despite the link of name 
and location with the newer form of transportation, it became the 
rendezvous of men chiefly interested in an older manner of travel. 
Like his father also, the Major was a prominent stallioneer. He 
owned many leading sires, among them Hambletonian’s first son, 
Edsall’s Hambletonian. ‘This famous stallion was kept at stud in 
the hotel stable for four years. During that time he sired the im- 
mortal Goldsmith Maid who began her racing career in 1865 at 
Historic Track and went on to become Queen of the Turf while 
her sire, with name changed to Alexander’s Abdallah, became the 
source of Kentucky’s eminence as a breeding center. Even the 
great Hambletonian himself is said to have stood at service at one 
time in the railside stable. 


In 1859 the Widow Wickham sold the hotel to Jackson D. Jay, 
grandfather of E. J. Dikeman, who conducted it as Jay’s Hotel un- 
til 1866. “Then Virgil Crist moved in from The Banner House at 
Stony Ford, improved the property and gave it the more permanent 
if puzzling name, The Occidental, in 1872. Under that name it 
has progressed through several short and two long ownerships. 
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Loaned by E. J. Dikeman 


Occidental Hotel, as it looked in 1862 


Photo by Ralph Krubner 


Occidental Hotel in 1959, Grand Street 
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Tom Bradley, who acquired it at the turn of the century, revived 
the track associations of the Edsall era. He made The Occidental 
headquarters for trainers and made a fortune, too. He was a 
poker playing crony of the renowned Yankee reinsman, Walter 
Cox, and became secretary of Good Time Park. 


Bradley sold in 1937 to Joe McGuire, who operated the hotel 
until his death a few years ago. Like the widow of the first owner, 
Mrs. McGuire has leased the hostelry. It is now operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Krubner. 


GOSHEN INN 


Goshen Inn on Park Place, faithful example of an English inn 
of the Elizabethan period, is on the site of the historic Washington 
Hotel, overlooking at the rear Historic Track and the lovely hills 
beyond. Like its predecessor’s, its patrons are both people interested 
in horses and tourists who wish all the appointments of a beauti- 
ful country home. It has capacity for 65 guests and dining facili- 
ties for 300. 


The inn was erected in 1912 by the Harriman family, John 
R. ‘Townsend, Robert Goelet, Rensselaer Weston and_ other 


Goshen Inn, Park Place Photo by Mike Albert 
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wealthy patrons of the harness sport to provide fitting place for en- 
tertainment of friends. Mr. Townsend’s country home, The Lines 
at Melton Mowbray, fox-hunting center of England, served as 
model. Until wrecked by fire in 1929, the inn served as social cen- 
ter of the Orange County Hunt Club and for the annual dinnets 
of the Amateur Drivers Matinee Club of America. 


After the fire the building stood idle until 1941, when the 
theatre owners, Walter and Carlisle Neithold, restored its former 
grandeur and made the inn once again the center of village social 
life and a place for conventions and banquets, with outdoor con- 
crete swimming pool supplied from the deep well that once served 
the Washington Hotel. A spacious dining terrace enclosed in 
glass, added several years ago, affords magnificent view of track 
and hills. In Summer it is really a resort hotel, but operates to 
dining capacity all year. 


AND SEVERAL OTHERS 


Two other modern hotels and two exclusive dining places, all 
formerly estates of wealthy horsemen, add further to Goshen’s at- 
traction. On South Street is Lee’s Hotel, built by Edmund Seely, 
brother of the breeder of Hambletonian and lessee of the Orange 
stables. A mile west of Goshen beside the Quickway is Lakeville 
Farm Inn specializing in Italian foods. It has a small lake fo: 
boating and swimming. ‘The Norton brothers, Hunt Club leaders, 
once owned it, and it was once the home of a Middletown news- 
paper publisher and political leader, Cornelius Macardell. 


Eureka House, on the former Roland White estate atop 
a hill beside Harriman Road, has recently added a Bill Cane Din- 
ing Room named for the longtime Hambletonian race sponsor. 
LaNeve’s Town and Country Club on the Old Chester Road about 
two miles from Goshen is the former Kingsland estate. Both cater 
to wedding parties and organizations as well as smaller groups and 
are famed for their cuisine. 


There are also eight good restaurants and a diner within the 
village, all on West Main and Greenwich Avenue. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Chamber of Commerce evolved in 1954 from the Board 
of Trade organized in 1895 with Dr. F. W. Seward, founder of 
Interpines Sanitarium, as president, expressly to bring here what 
has proved a major industry. Its members subscribed the $3,000 
which represented the difference between what Jay H. Newbury 
was willing to pay for the Van Steenburgh Foundry and the price 
the National Bank of Middletown was willing to accept for the 
bankrupt property. 


For several years the board rounded up financial assistance for 
firms in difficulties. Then, as now, the business men’s organiza- 
tion also actively supported the trotting meetings here, donated 
trophies and conducted an information booth mainly serving 
householders and visitors with information about accommodations. 
And in wartime, in cooperation with the Independent Republi- 
can, it supplied the hometown paper to men in the services. 


Having survived the depression of the 1930s, the Trade Board 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee in 1945 and within ten years had 
been completely revived by younger business men and professional 
people. Another influx of energetic new members after the Second 
World War brought conversion to a Chamber of Commerce of 
national affiliation, with renewed emphasis on both mercantile 
and industrial business and participation in many phases of com- 
munity life. It now has an Executive Secretary and an office near 
the Square. 


The Chamber continues several customs and services of the 
Board and has added a number of new ones. Besides the race 
week room reservation service, and the Christmas lighting program, 
it has since 1954 sponsored Goshen Goes to the Races Day at His- 
toric Track by reserving a section of the grandstand, has established 
a welcoming service for new families in the trading area, partici- 
pated in zoning, planning, traffic and parking studies, sought new 
businesses and business locations, promoted retail business, pub- 
lished an information folder and collaborated on erection of his- 
torical markers. It has also endeavored to promote the exchange 
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of ideas and development of community programs and to reflect 
community opinion at village board meetings. 


During the last ten years Goshen has gone forward with such 
suddenness that even its own people have been amazed. It is, as 
it always has been, a residential community, but there is growing 
interest in new industries that will not detract from its atmosphere 
of dignified living. In such matters the Chamber of Commerce 
has a reputation for helpful cooperation with both the village 
officials and outside interests for weighing the potential advantages 
or disadvantages in each situation. 


GOSHEN POST OFFICE 


Goshen’s Post Office, or Federal Building, was erected in 1936 
on the former St. Elmo Hotel property opposite the Erie depot, a 
parcel partly ceded by the village from a land purchase and gift 
by Gates McGarrah for a plaza to relieve congestion at the station. 
It is of red brick with stone trim in colonial style, and a mural in 
the lobby depicts Good Time Park with horses on the track. Pre- 


U. S. Post Office, Grand Street, 1959 Photo by Ralph Krubner 
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viously the mail service had operated from rented quarters on Mar- 
ket Street and elsewhere. ‘The Goshen office may be the oldest in 
Orange County. The village has had delivery service since 1912, 
and mail volume is sufficient to give it second class status. The 
Campbell Hall, Blooming Grove and Rock Tavern offices are 
star routes served by Goshen, besides two rural routes. ‘The normal 
staff comprises 16 men headed by John B. Connelly as Postmaster. 


Riding Chair at Museum Village 
Shown in 1954 turf pageant “Champions All’ Photo by Strong 
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Landmarks That Have Passed 


The Goshen of today has many lovely homes, old and new, 
plenty of structures, private and public, that rate as landmarks, 
though some of our finest houses of an earlier era are but memories. 
Even where such a landmark has disappeared, however, a talisman 
of some sort usually lingers, and a story. 


Interpines in the sn w mt Photo by Alice Brody 
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IN‘TERPINES 


The most recent landmark of this sort to go was the mansion 
which General George D. Wickham built in 1816 opposite his old 
home on upper Main Street, which evolved about 1895 into the 
first Dr. F. W. Seward’s widely known Interpines Sanitarium. ‘The 
grandeur of the Wickham residence, many times enlarged into a 
rambling, tree shrouded structure, became scrap and rubble in 
1958 after the county had bought the 19-acre village property be- 
tween Erie Street and Scotchtown Avenue on the back of which it 
is now building the county jail. 


Much financial, industrial and agricultural progress, religious, 
social, political and military history of Goshen and a large sur- 
rounding area originated there during General Wickham’s life, 
and it continued to be a place from which influence emanated 
down to very recent years. After the Widow Wickham’s death and 
the Civil War it passed to the president of the Erie Railroad. 
Charles Berdell, and about 1895 Dr. Seward from Florida, cousin 
of the Civil War Secretary of State and the lately honored Pur- 
chaser of Alaska, William H. Seward, came back from the West to 
establish there an institution for treatment of nervous and allied 
diseases. It operated thus under Seward ownership until the 
county purchase. 


THE PINES 


At least part of the comfortable mansion known as The 
Pines was a Goshen landmark for two centuries. Fire destroyed it 
in 1916, when it was the home of Susan Randall Bacon, 
widow of Congressman Henry Bacon, and it was_ replaced 
in 1926 by the brick residence now the home of Dr. and Mrs. Roy 
L. Lippincott. According to tradition well authenticated, The 
Pines represented enlargement of one of Goshen’s earliest struc- 
tures, probably its first public building. The plain rear wing was 
a tavern established by Birdseye Yelverton (or Yarrington) soon 
after the township was laid out. 
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The Pines, destroyed by fire in 1916, was a famous early landmark 
Loaned by Robinson Store 


It was revlaced by the brick colonial residence now the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Roy L. Lippincott Photo by Walt Hulse 
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William Wickham from New York, Goshen’s first attorney, 
purchased the inn and a large land parcel in 1790 and converted 
it into a fine residence. His son, General George D. Wickham, on 
completion of his new house across the way, sold the older place 
to John Duer of the distinguished Revolutionary family who was 
then starting an impressive career in law. As the Erie Railroad's 
first legal advisor, he drew up the road’s charter. “The next owner 
was Charles Burrell, wealthy bachelor, former Postmaster of Balti- 
more and brother of Jonathan, who had married George Wick- 
ham’s sister and was the first cashier of the Bank of Orange County, 
of which General Wickham was president. 


At Charles Burrell’s death in 1836 the imposing property pass- 
ed to Jonathan’s son-in-law, Murray Hoffman of New York, an- 
other prominent man of the law who had got his start in Goshen. 
During the next quarter-century it was a place of genteel social 
and Episcopalian history as the home of his step-mother, the 
widowed Mrs. Martin Hoffman of the Orange County Colden 
family. In her time the family called it Green Hill. It seems to 
have become The Pines during the long Bacon ownership after 
being briefly in the hands of Mortimer Wilkie and Charles Sharpe. 
The twin pines that flanked the driveway were victims of a mid- 
20th Century hurricane, and the Lippincotts now call it Bar- 
berry Knoll. If there was any connection between the naming of 
the two former Wickham places, The Pines and Interpines, it has 
now been lost. 


Like many another promising young man, Mr. Bacon, who 
died at The Pines in 1915, had come to Goshen to start a career at 
the bar. He was elected to Congress in 1886, not long after com- 
pleting his training in the office of Judge Gedney. In 1906 Mr. 
Bacon married Susan Randall of Philadelphia, daughter of a re- 
nowned Speaker of the House and great granddaughter of Elkanah 
Watson, foremost among New England and New York promoters 
of canals, fairs and other means toward industrial and agricultural 
progress. Mrs. Bacon, endowed with some of the Watson drive and 
interest in the public good, led many progressive undertakings in 
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Gale-Westcott Homestead; erected in 1754, demolished in 1878 to make 
way for the Methodist Church. From a pen sketch by Samuel W. Addis in 
Orange County Deed Book No. 29 


Goshen almost to her death in 1955. Besides being principal 
founder and almost personification of Goshen Hospital, she was its 
president nearly 40 years. 


GALE-WESTCOTT HOME 


An early home of the Gale family and then of their descen- 
dants, the Westcotts, erected in 1754, was torn down in 1878 to 
provide a site for the Methodist Church. It was said to have served 
as the Presbyterian parsonage probably around the Revolutionary 
era, but more than local importance attached to it when the long 
dispute over the New York-New Jersey boundary was brought to 
satisfactory conclusion under its roof just before that war. The 
host, Samuel Gale, was one of the Royal Commissioners for New 
York, with William Wickham of New York and Orange County 
as the other. Samuel Stevens and Walter Rutherfurd, of the family 
that later gave Warwick and Orange County a worthy resident, 
Morris B. Rutherfurd, served for New Jersey. The final survey, 
made in 1774, established a flat rock at the junction of the Never- 
sink and Delaware Rivers, marked with a crow’s foot, as initial 
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point in the boundaries of those two future states and also of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The Commission’s report was signed at the Gale 
house that year. It was a decision of immense consequence to 
Orange County, since thousands cf acres of land had been sold 
under false titles to settlers on both sides of the line, and border 
warfare had flared intermittently for decades. 


In both Gale and Westcott ownerships the obviously comfort- 
able and inviting old house — a long-gabled, wide porched dwelling 
that seemed to exemplify the word homestead — was a place of 
hospitality and community importance. Military men, statesmen 
and political leaders, judges and members of the bar attending 
court so nearby often were guests there, and Presbyterian tradition 
is that it was the resort of children, mothers and elderly women 
from the nearby meetinghouse on Sundays in the days of long ser- 
mons and long drives to and from church. The ample hall and 
broad stairway was recalled as a place where nursing mothers and 
tired children relaxed between services. 


When title passed to the Methodist organization and loss of 
the beloved house became imminent, Samuel W. Addis, a civil 
engineer from Middletown who was on the County Clerk’s staff, 
did a most unusual thing. He “illuminated” the beginning of the 
recording in Deed Book 29, page 500, with a most delightful, small 
scale sketch of the house enclosed within what seems to be liter- 
ally a roof tree, vine entwined, that formed the first letter of a like- 
wise leafy lettering of the first two words, ““This Indenture. . .,” 
after which the spidery hand of a clerk’s assistant continued the 
record in a manner that actually encompassed the house and its 
picket-fenced yard. 


THE STEWARD PLACE 


A landmark still extant but threatened now with dissolution 
is the gray and imposing old Steward residence on the Florida 
Road just beyond the Quickway cloverleaf. The peculiarly high- 
roofed southerly end built just after the Civil War and the 20th 
Century kitchen wing flank a plain shingled dwelling of, however, 
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more than ordinarily fine construction and Old World interior 
panelling dating probably from just before or after the first Amer- 
ican John Steward bought 85 acres from William Jayne of Florida 
in 1744. The noted American artist Gilbert Stuart was his nephew. 
Strong indications of relationship to the royal House of Stuart did 
not interfere with the second John Steward’s espousal of the cause 
of American Independence, and Squire Steward, forging weapons 
of combat in his blacksmith shop just back of the house, was one 
of those on whose heads the British commander in New York set a 
price during the war. 


The house continued as family seat and Summer residence of 
elder Stewards until about three years ago. ‘The property is now 
on the market and many of its old and fine furnishings were dis- 
posed of at public sale in 1959. 

The even more imposing early 20th Century house of Camp- 
bell Steward, which had become a landmark long before mid-cen- 
tury, was a victim of the post-World War 2 Quickway. It, like the 
kitchen wing of the older house, was designed by his cousin, Miss 
Mary Steward. 


THE ST. ELMO 


The flames which destroyed the St. Elmo Hotel block on 
Grand Street in 10-below weather February 1, 1920, ended a politi- 
cal era in the history of Goshen and Orange County besides open- 
ing the way for a distinct change of landscape in that neighbor- 
hood. The hotel occupied all the area of the Post Office and its 
plaza. 

The 52-room St. Elmo, erected by Robert B. Hock in 1887 
across the narrow street from the Erie depot, was popular with 
commercial travelers, sporting notables and politicians. Supreme 
Court judges enjoyed its cuisine as well as the friendship of its 
host; lawyers and newspapermen lounged in the office and swap- 
ped stories and experiences and took Summer siestas in ponderous 
chairs on its shaded porches. 

Murder trials, including that of Burton Gibson accused of 
drowning the Countess Rose Szabo in Greenwood Lake, brought 
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writers of considerable reputation to Goshen and the hotel. Sports 
writers of national fame put up there while covering the prize 
fights at Brownleigh Park, (now the Salesian School) and the race 
meetings and horse shows at Historic Track, for “Pa’’ Hock, the 
only host the St. Elmo ever had, was both president of the Orange 
County Driving Park Association and president of the village 
twenty years, longer than any village head before or since. Before 
that he was County Clerk seven years. 


Appointment as Clerk in 1881 to fill out a term, despite op- 
position from the Odell faction of Newburgh, was the first signal 
of Hock political strength. Thereafter he was the acknowledged 
Republican leader of the county — but Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans gathered under his roof to plan their campaigns. In the 
St. Elmo was “the Amen Corner’ of Republican “saints and sin- 
ners,” where potential candidates sought “Pa’s’” counsel. When 


St. Eimo Hotel, GOSHEN, N.Y. 


St. Elmo Hotel as it looked in 1900, Grand Street. Site now occupied by 
the Post Office 
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he ended a discussion with “Amen,” the decision was final. “Today 
we say “Period” to denote the same finality. 


Some called him “Boss” Hock because he kept such a tight 
rein on his political cohorts; others called him “Pa,” for he was 
like a father to hundreds of village youngsters. It was ‘“Boss” Hock 
who planned the strategy that defeated the Odell faction, and in 
the end Governor Odell from Newburgh was forced to seek peace 
with Hock in order to survive politically. It was said he could 
make or break any politician in the county, and even his famed 
hotel survived only six weeks after his death December 23, 1919. 


Debris from the fire remained untouched for four years, an eye- 
sore to Erie travelers and home folk alike. Motor cars were begin- 
ning to replace hacks at the depot, and it was apparent the narrow 
street would soon be inadequate. It had been a dead-end block 
leading only to the depot until “Pa” built the hotel. Then the 
village bridged the Rio Grande to link the two parts of Grand 
Street. In 1924 voters defeated a Village Board proposal to buy 
the hotel land for $9,000. The international banker Gates Mc- 
Garrah, then a daily commuter from his home near the village, 
(now the residence of Joseph O’Connor, Sr.) , thereupon made the 
purchase and presented it to the village. The Trustees promptly 
named it McGarrah Square. 


But the modest banker was reluctant to have his name used, 
and so it was designated Clinton Square for his coachman-chaffeur, 
Clinton Broadwell. By the time the square was concreted, lighted 
and sidewalks laid, Broadwell had left the McGarrah employ and 
moved to Texas, and the name never was used. It is called the 
Post Office Plaza. 


OYSTER STEWS AND SODAS 


Quite a different kind of landmark was Barney Clark’s restaur- 
ant and grocery store, neither very old nor very important in the 
historical scheme of things, perhaps, but an integral part of early 
20th Century Goshen. Barney’s was a small building next to” 
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Orange Inn, torn down in 1918 so that Hill Street could be brought 
out in a straight line to Main. It was the place not only for ex- 
cellent oyster stew — every bivalve had to measure up to a standard 
and be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion — but the place also of 
Goshen’s first soda fountain. That was when you could buy an 
ice cream soda for a nickel. 


Another of Barney’s specialties was Mountain Dew, a kind of 
soft drink that he alone knew how to concoct. “Barney’s on the 
ice,” the flippant called it, and people throughout the county knew 
it and would drop in for a refreshing drink when in Goshen on a 
hot day. 


MIDWAY PARK 


Midway Park! What a rush of happy memories mention of 
that turn-of-the-century recreation ground brings to older residents: 
A roller-coaster that followed the contours of a lovely hill, merry- 
go-rounds, balloon ascensions by Maggie Dailey from Middletown, 
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Midway Park — 1900 Wheeler Studio 
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penny arcades, nickelodeons, band concerts, picnic parties, boating, 
bathing and dancing. 


The park was midway between Goshen and Middletown at a 
picturesque bend of the Wallkill opposite the still flourishing 
Orange County Golf Club. It was the mecca of holiday crowds 
from the metropolis as well as from Goshen and Middletown when 
trolley riding was popular. It was opened in 1894, when the 
Middletown-Goshen trolley made it accessible, and operated as a 
beloved playground until trolley service yielded to buses and motor 
calsatn alo2o: 


On hot Summer evenings the swaying open cars were crowded 
far beyond capacity with riders seeking to cool off on the scenic 
route that. led to the sylvan retreat. The large “Merry Widow’ 
hats of the early 1900s created problems of space on crowded cars, 
and occasionally an open car made an unscheduled stop while a 
gallant male retrieved a fair lady’s sailing headpiece snatched from 
her head by a sudden wind. Later, when “hobble skirts” were the 
fashion, the trolley steps had to be lowered so that wearers could 
board the cars without disconcerting rips. 


Goshen had trolley service to Middletown on half-hour sched- 
ule at 20 cents the round trip, and there were many business com- 
muters both ways, in addition to the evening, holiday and week- 
end traffic to the park. Goshen never permitted the trolley to 
come to the village center, however; the line ended on Grand Street 
opposite West. 


Midway Park is now privately owned and completely over- 
grown where a construction firm has not actually carried away the 
roller coaster hill. The trolley station, once like a beehive, is the 
only surviving relic of Park days, and it serves as a supply depot for 
the excavators. 
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